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THE AUDITOR. 

The responsibilities of this officer vary greatly upon different 
roads, and his duties are but little understood by the general 
public or even the majority of railway men. 

Upon some lines he is called the Comptroller, then again he 
is designated Accountant. 

It is a current belief that no bills are paid until they are duly 
approved by him. The explanation of this mistake is very sim- 
ple. Webster tells us an Auditor 18 “‘a person appointed and 
authorized to audit or examine an account or accounts, com- 
pare the charges with the vouchers, examine the parties and 
witnesses, allow or reject charges, and state the balance.” 

The performance of these duties would indicate the Auditor 
to be an officer of large power, of infinite finesse, schooled in 
the laws of evidence, gravely and impartially collecting testi- 
mony and weighing the same with judicial calmness—a very 
watch dog of the treasury, scanning with distrustful glance all 
vouchers by which it was sought to draw money. 

On the contrary, the Auditor is usual!y a very affable, mild- 
spoken gentleman, who might possibly bunt up a witness, but 
would never send fer one; and instead of exhaustively examin- 
ing the parties and otherwise proceeding with great circum- 
stantiality, he is mainly exercised to know that all vouchers 
presented to him are certified by some authorized officer: such 
béing the case, they are slowly and laboriously spread upon 
the registers. This grave duty performed, the bill proceeds on 
its course to the executive or Superintendent, by whom all 
accounts against our railway companies are usually audited, 
After approval the account 1s returned to the Auditor; the fact 
that it is approved is methodically recorded, when it is turned 
over to the Treasury for payment. 

It is in carefully and minutely examining the accounts of the 
Local Treasurer that the Auditor can perform the most valua- 
ble service for a railway company. The Auditor is usually a 
man of great purity of character and honesty of purpose, pecu 
liarly fitted to examine and pass upon the vouchers of. the 
Treasury Department. 

Upon some roads there has grown up an abstract or book- 
keeping department; its head is usually called an Anditor. 
All the current traffic and expense accounts are transmitted to 
him, and are by him spread upon the general books. In such 
cases he is the accounting officer of the company. 

We find men occupying this position of such great ability 
and indomitable courage that they are able to enforce proper 
respect for their office, but these instances are rare. The ap- 
pliances necessary to a trustworthy and complete examination 
of the receipts and disbursements in the delicate relations they 
bear to the owners of the property are, under some specious 
pretense or another, usually denied to this so-called auditing 
officer, being filched by some one more powerful than he, or 
their functions diverted or entirely suspended, the harm being 
accomplished by indirection when other means fail. Expe- 
rience has demonstrated, to the sorrow of many railway com- 
panies, the total incapacity of the Auditor, so called, to cope 
effectually with the strong, active, aggressive officers who con- 
trol the business of a road, distribute its patronage, disburse 
its money and—despise its accountants. Asan Auditor, then, 
of general railway affairs he may be said to be, with rare ex- 
ceptions, a failure—a failure however with extenuating circum- 
stances. 

It is however unfortunate as well as peculiarly exasperating 
that in those cases where the Auditor, so called, is intrusted 
with the duty of looking after the accounts as indicated, in- 
stead of comprehending his impotency, bis inability to exercise 
with vigorous independence the authority already vested in 
him, we find him actively intriguing for a still greater field in 
which to display the feebleness of bis tenure.* 

Among other things we may always be sure to discover him 
actively interfering with the legitimate duties and functions 
of the Treasurer. He brings to the discharge of this task com- 
mendable industry and zeal. Everybody, even the most feeble- 
minded, understands and acknowledges the necessity of proper 
checks being thrown around a Treasurer. The Auditor also 
discovers this. Too weakly to protect the company in his 
already extended field, he falls to harassing his neighbor, the 
financial agent. This is really the legitimate duty of the Audi- 
tor proper, and his usefulness sbould be restricted to this par- 
ticular field : in all others he has failed. 

It is only by associating the duties of examining and audit- 
ing the accounts of the road with some other department not 
so much a creature of chance, but possessing certain inherent 
elements of strength that excite recognition and command re- 
spect, a depart-nent that cannot be ignored or avoided, that it 1s 
possible to secure even approximately the perfect frankness of 
statement that is so essential to railway directors to enable 
them to judge intelligently of the wisdom and economy that 
animate the management. ; 


* This is of course only generally true; however it need not be 
apprehended that any really efficient officer will be confounded with 
the class mentioned. 








Upon a careful survey of the different branches of the ser- 
vice, the responsibility and skill required, coupled with the 
other necessary elements requisite to an honorable discharge 
of these duties, seem to be found in a more perfect state in the 
Treasury Department than anywhere else. 

In this connection and in reference to the necessity or desira- 
bilitv of the accounts being audited by an independent depart- 
ment, the system of accounts as finally adopted by the United 
States and other governments is interesting. We find upon 
examining the United States system that each department of 
the Government under its chief keeps its own regular set of 
accounts, and returns of one kind or another are required of all 
subordinates or agents ; these agents are also required to for- 
ward at the same time a copy of each of their returns or re- 
ports to one of the Auditors of the Treasury.t 

The object of such a system is twofold : all the departments 
of the Government except the Treasury deal with a certain set 
of affairs necessary to the proper carrying on of the Govern- 
ment. The expenditure of money of each of these departments 
is only an incident in its workings. There then arises the neces- 
sity for a depariment whose sole business sha/l be the collection 
and care of the revenue and the issue of the money collected to 
the other departments when required by them. Hence the or- 
ganization of the Treasury Department. But after it has col- 
lected the money and issued it to the other departments, its 
duty is only half done. Every dollar must be traced down to 
the time when it is finally paid out and ceases to be Govern- 
ment money. This is done by requiring every official and agent 
of each of the great departments of the Government to forward 
accounts or reports to one of the Accountan's of the Treasury 
Department called an Auditor. Thus the treasury books show 
not only how every dollar was collected, but how, by whom 
and for what it was finally disbursed, and what property, labor 
or service the Government has received for its money.t 

And from this universal knowledge springs the second func- 
tion of the “Treasury, that of a check on the other departments in 
all matters of disbursements. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
discovering either on the reports and accounts rendered, or in 
any other way, irregularity or any illegality in the disburse 
ments of an officer of any of the departments, requires the 
loss to be made good, and the offender punished. Jtis obvious 
that no single function of the treasury department could be prop- 
erly performed if us accountants were withdrawn from its con 
trol, nor could it be relied upon for the execution of its second and 
very onerous duty of safeguard or check, were it not entirely in- 
dependent of outside control. 

The system of accounting just described, devised by Alexan- 
der Hamilton for the United States Government, has been 
found to work smoothly and secure perfect responsibility. 
Why did not Hami'ton create for the Government an abstract 
or book-keeping department, pure and simple, such as can be 
found upon many of our railroads? Is it not because he had 
the genius to see that a department, with its purely abstract 
duties and clerical habits, could never make its authority re- 
spected, and instead of securing and ertforcing correct account- 
ing upon the part of its powerful neighbors, it would only have 
excited their contempt and indifference? What is true of the 
government service is equally true of our railway service. 

THE LOCAL TREASURER. 

This officer is sometimes known as the Treasurer; he is occa- 
sionally called a Cashier, sometimes an Accountant. 

If the Treasurer is a working officer, actively engaged in the 
practical operation of the road in collecting and disbursing 
the receipts and supervising the department of accounts, then 
and in that case the office of Local Treasurer is unknown in the 
organization; but if, as is not unusually the case, the office of 
Treasurer is filled by a responsible director of the company, 
with matters of much greater moment to occupy his attention, 
then the practical dnties of the office devolve upon the Locs] 
Treasurer. The Local Treasurer is, then, for all practical pur- 
poses so far as reference is made herein, the head of the Treas- 
ury Department, i. e., he is the officer immediately engaged in 
collecting and disbursing the receipts of the road, performing 
his duties, however, very frequently under the authority of the 
Treasurer proper. It may be said in passing that he is desig 
nated by the title of Local Treasurer in place of Cashier simply 
as amatter of convenience, for the purpose of fixing his iden- 
tity in contradistinction to the innumerable petty cashiers that 
every company employs. 

The Local Treasurer, then, has the immediate general 
charge and direction of the collecting of the revenne of the 
company, and the payment of its operating expenses and pay- 
rolls. While necessarily allowed the largest discretion in col- 
lecting the revenue, he is governed by carefully-matured and 
well-defined rules in its disbursement. He is not allowed to 
pay out any moneys, except upon accounts that have been 
authorized and approved ; for all payments made by him he 
must be prepared to exhibit well-authenticated vouchers duly 
and properly receipted, whenever called upon. 

The Local Treasurer should have charge of the general 
books, accounts and statistics of the company... It shonld be 
his duty to prescribe the manner in which the accounts of the 
business and local finances of the company shall be kept, and 
he should have the general supervision and control over the 
same. 

It should further be the duty of the Local Treasurer to cause 
to be made, once in each month, a balance sheet and such 
other statements and reports as may be necessary to show the 
transactions of the company for the preceding month, and the 
financial condition at the close of such month; and it should 
further be his duty to furnish suck other statements and re- 
ports as are required by the President or Vice-President. 

The great bulk of tthe revenne of a railway passes through 

+ This duplication of accounts being expensive, it is of course 
necessary to obviate it in arranging a system ot checks and balances 


for the use of railway companies; it is easy todo this and perfectly 
practicable. 


+ These disbursements of the Government correspond to the oper- 
ating expenses of a railway. 


the hands of the station agents, a moderate sum only passing 
through the hands of the conductors. There are, however, 
other sources, almost innumerable, through which it filters 
into the treasury. All these avenues have to be watched by 
the Local Treasurer with untiring patience. : 

Occasionally some integral part of the system becomes clog- 
ged or threatened with a cessation of the normal functions of 
life. The blood ceases to circulate with its accustomed vigor, 
and gangrene ensues; under such circumstances the duties of 
the Local Treasurer are no longer those of a merely method- 
ical character ; he rolls up his sleeves and goes to work, if he 
is a competent and fearless officer, and never resta until the 
part affected has been purified or eliminated from the system. 

The offices of Ticket Auditor and Paymaster are a part of 
the Treasury Department, and the duties of such offices come 
under the supervision of the Local Treasurer. 

The office of Ticket Auditor is not generally known in railway 
affairs : its introduction is intended to obviate the necessity of 
removing entirely the details of the ticket business (the ac- 
counts) from the General Ticket Agent’s office. To allow him 
entire charge of the accounts, as already explained, is incon- 
sistent with his responsibility as a custodian of the tickets 
themselves ; yet the possession of the accounts is in some re- 
spects important (though not absolutely essential, however,) 
to enable him to keep himself constantly advised in reference 
to the progress and wants of his department. 

Just so the details of the freight accounts must be insepara- 
bly associated in intimate relation with the general freight 
office, yet an efficient use of the details the aecountsa convey 
does not necessitate that they should actually be present in the 
office of the General Freight Agent. The machinery for the 
conduct of the business of the ticket and freight departments 
is wholly dissimilar ; the machinery for conducting the freight 
traffic, at the headquarters of the company, being extremely 
simple, while the ticket department requires appliances 
[tickets] of the most complicated and delicate order, neces- 
sitating in their trust and execution both fidelity and long ex- 
perience. 





In watching over the revenue that passes through the hands 
of its station agents the Local Treasurer acts to a considerable 
extent, though not wholly, through the medium of inspectors 
or traveling auditors, belonging to his department and varying 
in number with the extent and wants of the road. 

Upon a few loosely organized lines these traveling auditors 
are found acting independently. The tremendous pressure 
that must sometimes be made to secure the removal of unfit 
men, or the obedience of good men, they are powerless to ex- 
ercise, and their obscurity and Jack of power make them, in 
spite of themselves, the easy prey of the designing, and they 
pass rapidly, like all small independent officials, from compar- 
ative snefficiency to positive worthlessness ; invaluable in their 
sphere, they require the strength and invigorating influence of 
a strong department officer, skilled in accounts of every kind 
and indomitable m their application, to sustain ihem and keep 
them up to that high standard of efficiency so necessary in all 
matters relating to the collecting of a railway company’s rev- 
enue. 

Further on much space will be found devoted to inatructions 
to traveling auditors in reference to the collection of the reve- 
nue and the accounts of agents. The instructions include such 
directions as it is not improper to embrace in a work of this 
kind. They are doubtless imperfect in construction and in- 
complete in many important particulars, but so far as they go 
it is safe to say they must be substantially carried out wherever 
efficiency is expected to characterize under al! circumstances 
the collection and prompt transmission of railway receipts. 

It is undoubtedly true that upon different roads the techni- 
cal names given to specific blanks and books will not coincide, 
or the time for making returns always agree; the accounts up- 
on one road will be complicated, upon another simple and in- 
expensive. Other differences of an apparently radical nature 
may exist; nevertheless the appliances to be used and the 
checks to be enforced must ever remain substantially the 
same, no matter what the system or by whom enforced. 

The staff of the Treasurer or Local Treasurer, whichever may 
be the working officer, in collecting and disbursing the revenue 
of the company on the line of its road, should be as follows: 

Paymaster. 

Cashier. 

General Book-keeper. 

Anditor of Ticket Accounts. 

Auditor of Freight Accounts. 

Auditor of Disbursement Accounts. 

Traveling Anditors. 

With the active aid of these important officials the Treasury 
Department should be able to enforce an adequate system of 
accounting through all the various branches and grades of the 
service. It is extremely doubtiul whether it can be done with- 
out their hearty co-operation, and such co-operation can only 
be secured by their subordination to the treasury department. 

Upon small roads several of the offices filled by the subordi- 
nate officials named could, of course, be consolidated. In any 
event, however, the incumbents would perform certain pre- 
scribed duties of a more or less mechanical nature in connec- 
tion with the routine work of the respective branches of busi- 
ness entrusted to them, thus entailing the least possible ex- 
pense for clerical services. 


—The will of the late Chauncey Rose, after making a few be- 
quests to relatives and personal friends, leaves $150,000 to the Vi- 
go Orphans’ Home at Terre Haute; $75,000 to found a free medi- 
cal dispensary in that town and $107,594 to the Kose Polytechnic 
Institute, which is also made residuary legatee. Mr. Rose had, 
during his life-time, given $450,000 for the endowment of the 
last named institution and $150,000 to the Orphans’ Home. His 
estate is estimated all the way from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000, 





He left no family and few or no near relatives, 
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The Progress of Imports at the Different Sea-Board 
Cities. 
BautmoreE, August 28, 1877. 
To THE Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

{ read in the Railroad Gazette, last number, page 388, an 
article copied from the New York Bulletin called ‘“‘ Three Rival 
Ports,” in which, from valuable facts, two erroneous conclu- 
sions seem to me to be drawn. 

The exports for a series of years in their total sums for each 
year are enlisted to show a great increase at each port—princi- 
pally at Paltimore but increasing in a very large percentage at 
all three ports—Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

This progressive increase in exports is then contrasted with 
a continual diminution of the sum of imports at the same 
points, and the increase above being first attributed to the 
policy of the railroad lines at those places, it is contended that 
the policy has failed because it did not secure the return trade 
shown to be lacking and to continually grow less. 

The inference intended to be drawn, apparently, is that there 
is something peculiar to the three ports in this experience 
during these years. 

The Financial Chronicle gives the following figures for im- 
ports into New York : 





$371,601,576 in 1871-72 
421,650,439 “ 1872-73 
377,907,109 “ 1873-74 
380,355,233 “ 1874-75 
318,997,698 “ 1875-76 
274,496,079 “ 1876-77 


and the following for exports, same period : 


$238,253,441 in 1871-72 
236,027,474 “ 1872-73 
299,349,621 ‘ 1873-74 
286,929,100 “ 1874-75 
255,507,286 “ 1875-76 
272,138,226 “ 1876-77 


These figures seem to show that the exports of New York, 
unlike those of the three ports, did not materially increase 
from 1871 to 1876, but that the import trade showed a similar 
wicked alacrity in growing smaller. Comparing for New York 
the figures of export« for 1872 with those of 1876 there is found 
arr increase of say 15 per cent. against a gain for the three 
ports of 50 to 100 per cent. Comparing 1873 with 1876, New 
York lost something (about 9 per cent.), while the others 
gained about 40 per cent. 

But the principal tearing of these figures is upon the point 
made by the Bulletin concerning imports. The imports of New 
York have diminished 35 per cent. from the highest figure in 
1872 to the lowest in 1876, and taking the figures of 1873 and 
1874, being the yéars which by the Bulletin are for the three 
cities compared with 1876, New York lost 28 per cent., Balti- 
more 20 and 25 per cent., Boston 20 per cent., and Philadel- 
phia 26 and 28 per cent.—these percentages being approximate- 
ly correct. 

It would appear, therefore, that while New York has lost 
quite as much out of one pocket as the three cities (supposing 
these to be in a true sense losses at all), she has not, as they 
have, gained in the other. 

The Bulletin points to both the increase of exports and the 
diminution of imports at the three cities as in some way due 
to the mistakes of the several trunk lines in indirectly sub- 
sidizing ocean steamships and making large outlays to improve 
local facilities, all in order to augment their foreign trade. It 
is contended that at any rate these figures show the failure of 
the policy of the roads. 

It seems more probable that the mercantile community at 
all the ports alike of the Atlantic find better employment for 
their exported capital in meeting the foreign debt due by our 
country than in bringing merchandise here which our people 
are unable to pay for—that, in fact, something better and 
stronger than any policy of the railroad lines is at work here. 
Perhaps a whole people are saving their money for the lauda- 
ble purpose of meeting their obligations contracted in former 
years. 

At any rate, the proper use of the figures cited by the Bul- 
letin does not seem to be to point a moral unfavorable to cer- 
tain railroads which do not specially belong to New York. 


Combustion in Locomotive Fire-Boxes. 





Cuicaco, August 27, 1877. 
To THE Eprrorn OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In a recent issue I notice a report of the American Master 
Mechanics’ Association, at their meeting held at St. Louis last 
May, referring to combustion in the fire-box of the locomotive. 
The question of admitting air through holes in the sides of 
the water legs is discussed. Allow me, if you please, to pre- 
sent the following suggestions : 

Air when admitted through the holes at the sides above the 
coal is, in ninety cases out of the hundred, a positive hindrance 
to the process of combustion in the interior or intense heat of 
the real combustion chamber. The volatile impurities, forced 
by the vacuum created by the exhaust into the chamber be- 
tween the surface of the coal and the flue sheet, should be 
MADE TO WAIT a longer time to promote mixture, that the 
necessary combination to reach a more perfect combustion 
and finally a clean heat may take place. 

There is always more air passing through the dampers and 
grate spaces than can be used; especially is this the case, 
passing as it does among the solid portions of the fresh coal. 

If only enough air for perfect combustion is admitted and 
used for the body of coal, there is of course ho need of more 
action, as complete preparation has already taken place; but 
enough only can be used to produce, as it does in practice, a 
partial combustion of a portion of the surface of the lumps of 
coal and disintegrates the remainder. But air cannot have ac- 
cess to the main body of coal, and the interior portions will be 
carried away and cannot be used until this sepuration has 
taken place, which must and will take place, before a large 
part of the coal can, by any possibility, come in contact with 
the intense heat. Time must be gained to make a proper use of 





reaching the combustion chamber; so that they must first be 
disengaged by the partial process below, and carried by the 
draft to meet the other elements, which are the leavings of a 
partial surface combination and can only be mixed to advan- 
tage in this hopper of the fire-box. Air is admitted below with 
a velocity sufficient for more coal than can be placed, with any 
degree of care,on the grate bars, and cannot be used until 
this disintegration has taken place to furnish suitable heat for 
the impinging surfaces of the tubes. 

If air does not pass up through the coal spaces then would com- 
bustion cease and near the upper surface the fire would be very 
much deadened, and, indeed, go out; but the partial vacuum 
above prevents this and is sufficient to draw up large portions 
of the fuel and air. As there must be inlets as well as outlets, 
there will of necessity be waste, when coalis used under un- 
favorable circumstances; especially is this the case with a 
quick draft. and air meets comparatively cold fuel and leaves it 
hot and in condition to be easily carried above all ready for 
more heat action, if time can be gained; but with the fuel car- 
ried above air will be in excess, as it does not meet a large por- 
tion of the carbon of the eoal soon enough in this process of 
disengagement. There is air in the interior of the 
columns passing through the interstices of thecoal bed that 
cannot be reached until above the comparatively solid mass. 
Air coming through inlets at the sides above the coal meets 
the outside of a continuous partially condensed envelope of 
fuel next the water surface, and will showa little flame. As 
the air from the interior is shut out from the sides, the heat in 
the central portion of the fire-box does not, except in very 
small particles, reach, in its purjty, this outside air. If the 
bed otf coal absorbs all the oxygen of the air admitted, before 
it reaches the surface the coal will become dead on the top and 
of little service. If there is imperfect combination with one 
part, there will be with all others, and this lack of combination 
shows the nécessity of gaining time, that all parts may do their 
duty. 

The common brick arch, tried by the undersigned as early 
as 1851-52, and used by the Boston & Providence Railroad some 
years later, allowed practically of no room for combustion, but 
more room for this purpose was found to be a matter of neces- 
sity in order to reach more of the intense heatroom. The arch 
used in 1857 and later was as nearly flat as it could be made, 
and is not used in the fire-box of any railway in the country at 
present. Gorpon H. Nort, Consulting Engineer. 





How Competitive Rates are and how they Should) 
be Established. 





{From Appendix 1 of the Report of the Division of Internal Com- 
merce, being a special report by Albert Fink.) 








Question 8. State the principle upon which competitive rates 
should be established by transportation lines, the principal 
method by which they are established, the means ne to 
‘maintain the same, the reason why they are so frequently broken; 
also state the cause of railroad wars and their effect upon the 
public interests. | 

Answer. I have referred to the mutual dependence of rail- 
road companies upon each other regarding the establishment 
of competitive tariffs. 

The right of each company to regulate and change its own 
tariff without regard to the interests of another road cannot be | 
d: nied, but this right is not only possessed by one but by all. | 
Let us suppose that in its exercise one road changes its tariff 
to-day and another to-morrow, another the next day, and so 
on—the action of one affecting the interests of all the others— 
the injurious effects of this separate and independent action 
would be felt by all. 

It becomes, therefore, a matter of mutual interest, almost an 
absolute necessity, in order to adjust properly the railroad 
tariffs of the country, that the various lines of transportation 
competing for the same traffic, or whose tariffs are influenced 
by each other, should act in concert. 

They should give each other — notice of the changes 
proposed tu be made, so that all may be able to conform there- 
to. This is the correct theory upon which competing trans- 
portation lines should and generally propose to act. his co- 
operation is not in conflict with the laws of the country or 
with public interest, as is generally supposed. On the con- 
trary, it is beneficial to both the public and railroad interest. 

The work of establishing the competitive tariffs of railroad 
companies, and of transacting uther business in which they are 
mutually interested, is usually performed in meetings or con- 
ventions of the representatives of the interested companies. ~ 

The conventions are called from time to time, as the ne- 
cessity for changes or re-adjustment of tariffs may arise. 

The difficulties of bringing together from all parte of the 
country at one time and at one point the representatives of a 

reat number of transportation companies are not a few. 

hese officers are generally fully occupied at home, or they 
may have previous engagements. The officer competent to re- 
present a certain road may sometimes be required (if the busi- | 
ness relations of his company are complicated) at two or 
three different conventions at the same time, or so near to- 

ether that he cannot attend atall. It may and does frequent- 
fi happen that the representative of a road whose presence was | 
absolutely necessary, to transact any business at all, does not | 


| 


appear. When this is the case, the convention adjourns and 
agrees upon some other place and time of meeting, perhaps 
with no better result. 


If often happens that officers of transportation lines are 
chasing each other over the country, endeavoring to meet and 
transact important business, but practically accomplishing 
nothing. After many repeated trials, the conviction settles 
itseli upon the minds of many that it is useless to repeat these 
abortive attempts, and that time and expenses involved might 
as well be saved. 

The important questions, upon the settlement of which 
the proper conduct ot the transportation business de- 
pends, are not attended to, and matters are al- 


} thing to do with it. 





ferently by the different parties and executed in the various 
“e in which they are understood. 

ere is no central office from which the proper interpreta- 
tions could be enforced alike. One party may consider that 
the other is violating the agreement and absolves itself from 
adherence. The result is the same as if no agreement had 
been made. 

Supposing, however, that an agreement relative to the estab- 
lishment of competitive rates is made and understood alike by 
all parties, should it then appear to one or the other party, 
after a short experience, that it does not receive as much busi- 
ness as it expected or wanted (and such conclusions are gener- 
ally arrived at), it either openly repudiates the agreement or 
more frequently violates it secretly by paying commissions or 
rebates, or by the use of other means oF Gee tion. 

The other parties very soon suspect that they are not fairly 
dealt with. This mere suspicion is often considered sufficient 
for adopting means of self-protection, generally corresponding 
in character with those the other party employed, or is sup- 
posed to have employed. 

The result 1s that, either openly, more often secretly, by 
means which are considered dishonorable in the ordinary 
transactions of life, one competitor is underbidding the other. 
The rates of transportation fluctuate; they become lower and 
lower; influential shippers are secretly favored by low rates 
enabling them to secure advantages over their competitors an 
to monopolize certain branches altogether. All this is done in 
direct violation of the laws that should govern common car- 
riers. 


The shippers cunningly encourage dissension among the 
agents of competing lines, ingeniously working upon their 
credulity and suspicion by hints or direct misrepresentations 
and hardly ever fail to obtain a reduction in the established 
rates of transportation which had been agreed upon and were 
considered reasonable and proper by all the competing trans- 
portation lines. 

After a period of low rates caused by this process of under- 
bidding, during which the railroad compamies usually work for 
less than cost, it is found necessary by them to make another 
effort to secure remunerative rates, and, if possible, by higher 
rates to make up for past losses. 

New conventions are called and held, new agreements formed 
and they are violated again as before, and soon. This his- 
tory of the management of the transportation business is thus 
constantly repeating itself, tothe great injury of the people 
and the proprietors of the roads. 

The general managers or heads of the departments attend 
generally to the establishment of rates and make agreements 
with each other; and to this extent, but no further, this im- 
portant business ef be said to be under their control; but no 
sooner is it believed that one or the other competing lines 
has violated the agreement and tries to deceive, whether 
this be fact or not, the management is of necessity surrendered 
into the hands of subordinates, the soliciting commission 
agents, to whom the general instructions are given to do as 
others are doing, or supposed to be doing, or to make any rate 
they please, no matter how low. From that time on the gen- 
eral managers and the owners of property have lost all control 
over it. 

The result is, fluctuations in rates, unjust discrimination be- 
tween shippers in the same locality, or between shippers in 
different [ocalities. 

Rebates are generally 
made, all in direct viola 
common carriers. 
same result. 

f a controversy arises between any two or more railroad 
companies upon any subject whatsoever, and they cannot ar- 
rive at a satisfactory adjustment, one or the other party com- 
mences a system of warfare upon its opponent by establishin 
unusually low rates of transportation over its own line, and 
thus compels the other to conform to the same in the hope of 
inflicting losses upon it to a greater extent perhaps than the 
amount of money involved in the controversy. Or this warfare 
may be undertaken as a preliminary step to negotiations, or 
for the purpose of establishing again the fact, of which each 
party is already well aware, that it cannot ignore the existence 
or the rights of the other. 

That this mode of settling controversies between intelligent 
people is yet practiced in this csvilized age can only be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the property which is thus being 
unnecessarily sacrificed is not the property of the parties who 
manage it. 

If it were, isis reasonable to assume that ere this means 
would have been devised by which controversies between rail- 
road companies would be settled in a manner less wasteful and 
more in accordance with the spirit of the present civilization. 
In the absence of such means, the practice now so frequently 
resorted to is, however, unavoidable. 

Were the injurious consequences of these wars confined only 
to the combatants, it would be less objectionable, but innocent 
parties become involved. HKailroad companies which are not 
concerned in the controversy are necessarily drawn into it, and 
often sustain great losses, and the people generally suffer from 
these contests. This, however, is not generally understood, on 
account of the immediate temporary advantages which are 
gained by some parties by the low rates ; the subsequent and 
permanent disadvantages under which all, more or less, suffer 
are not considered. 

A proper distinction should be drawn between healthy com- 
petition, regulated by natural laws upon correct principles, 
and competition which is merely the result of mismanage- 
ment. 

Healthy eet pong is continuous in its operation. The 
effect of railroad wars, or railroad mismanagement, in reducing 
rates is spasmodic. The natural laws of competition do not 
regulate changes in the tariffs. They depend often upon the 
mere will of a single railroad manager or may result from an 
obstinate and unreasonable guarrel between a number of them. 
Personal pride and prejudices not unfrequently have some- 
e people cannot, therefore, foresee and 
provide against changes which affect so seriously their com- 
mercial relations and interests. The market value of articles 
of commerce becomes unsettled, the risks of all commercial 
transactions (depending upon transportation charges) are 
greatly increas the proper adjustment of tariffs between 
commercial] communities is disturbed, and trade diverted from 
its accustomed channels. The transportation taxes are borne 
unequally by different localities, giving undue advantages to 
some, and unjustly porn mny, F ainst others, 

Low — rates make higher local rates necessary. 
Unreasonably low rates are used as a standard of compariaon, 

which the higher rates, although they may be reasonable in 


oo and special contracts are secretly 
ion of the law that should govern 
There are other causes which lead to the 





owed to take care of themselves. But in case the 
interested parties come together, a day or two only 
generally is set aside to transact business that is often of a 
very complicated nature, arising from the direct conflict of so 
many interests. For want of more time the work is often im- 

rfectly done, if done at all. In case of disagreement, there 
1s no one to decide between the parties. The majority cannot 
and ought not to dictate tothe minority. The result in many 
cases is that the questions or issue remain unsettled and no 
agreement can be made. But assuming that an agreement is 
at last consummated, the most difficult part of the work re- 
mains yet to bedone. How is the agreement to be carried into 
effect ? 

There is no authority to compel adherence to it, no court in 
which the violator of it can be held responsible or ished. 





a large part of the interior portions of the lumps of coal, after 





The agreements bastily formed are often understood dif- 


b 
Gemesives, appear extortionate. 
Rates of transportation should be reasonable; they should be 
| uniform and permanent, as nearly as the conditions of cost and 
| the natural laws of competition permit; they should be alike to 
| all parties situated alike, and should be properly adjusted, so as 
| not to discriminate unjustly between different individuals or 
communities. 

To attain these objects under the present management of the 
competitive transportation business is simply impossible. 

Intelligent co-operation between all the transportation lines 

which can influence the tariff, under a proper organization and 

ogee, becomes absolutely necessary. 

Vhether this co-operation can be secured by the voluntary 
action of the transportation companies is doubtful. Govern- 
mental supervision and authority may be required,to some ex- 
tent to accomplish the object in view, 
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Editorial Announcements. 





Passes,— All persons connected with this paper are forbidden to 
ask for passes under any circumstances, and we wil be thank- 
ful to have any act of the kind reported to this office. 





Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafis 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. UVommunications 
for the attention of the Editors should be addressed Epirton 
RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that we 
will entertain no proposition to publish anything in this jour- 
nal for pay, EXOEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give 
in our editorial columns OUR OWN opinions, and those only, 
and in our news columns present only such matter as we con- 
sider interesting and important to our readers. Those who 
wish to recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers can do so fully in our 
advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend 
them editorially, either for money orin consideration of adver- 

tising patronage. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially as- 
sist us in making our news accurate and complete if they will 
send us early information of events which lake place under 
their observation, such as changes in railroad officers, organi- 
zations and changes of companies, the letting, progress and 
completion of contracts for new works or important improve- 
ments of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and wn their management, particulars as to 
the business of railroads, and suggestions as to its improve- 
ment. Discussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS 
of railroad business by men practically acquainted with them 
are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding 
early copies of notices of meetings, elect » appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published. 











HOT BOXES. 





On many of the principal lines of railroad the cost of 
lubrication must be counted by hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, but if the question is asked whether the cost on 
such lines compared with that on others is much or little, 
we believe that in most cases the question could not be 
answered. In the reports of locomotive performance the 
item of oil and waste is carefully kept account of, and on 
most lines is reported as so much per mile run, which 
makes it possible to compare this expense on one road 
with that on another. Im the car service, however, it is 
only recently that any attempt has been made to get ac- 
curate information regarding the cost. It is a little re- 
markable, too, that when a subject of this kind is taken 
up for investigation, at first it seems to appear like the 
shield of long ago, that is, with two sides only, the one 
silver and the other gold ; and it nearly always happens 
that there are two parties in the discussion, the argu- 
ments of the one being auriferous and those of 
the other argentiferous. It soon begins to ap- 
pear, however, that the subject, instead of being two- 
sided like a shield, assumes the form of a hexahedron 
with six, or some other solid with even more sides. At 
first the whole question of lubrication seemed to be one of 
oilalone. If a journal heated, it was attributed to the oil 
—often, no doubt, properly so; but perhaps quite as many 
times the trouble was then, and is now, due to other 
causes. A great deal of attention was then devoted to im- 
proving oils. Mixtures of every conceivable kind were 
compounded. Good oil was mixed with bad, with the ex- 
pectation that the whole mixture would then be good, and 
two or more kinds of oil, each with a different sort of bad- 
ness, were combined with the hope that by the combina- 
tion their natures would be changed, and the result would 
be that goodness would come froma union of badness. 
The theory of most of the oil-venders then was that the 
virtue or the greasing quality ot the oil was due to the 
mixing. Substances with the vilest odors were mixed up, 
and some of the manufacturers seemed to be of the opin- 
ion that the lubricating quality of grease had some close 
relation to its smell, and that the more offensive the odor 
the better it would grease. It is told of the late Ross Winans 
that on one occasion a dealer in oil came into his shop in 
Baltimore, and in recommending the article which he 


had to sell discoursed at great length on the skill with 
which it was compounded. One of the virtues of Mr. 
Winans was that he would always give a fair hearing to 
any one who came to see him. On the occasion referred 
to he listened with great patience to all that the salesman 
had to say, and when he had finished Mr. Winans’ reply 
was : ‘Well, what you say may all be so, but after forty 
years’ experience in the use of oil my conclusion is that the 
more you mix the stuff the worse it gets, and that there is 
nothing equal to pure sperm oil.” Now we are not pre- 
pared to endorse entirely the principle stated by Mr. 
Winans in his laconic way, but it is certain that the mix- 
ing of oil and grease has gone somewhat out of fashion, 
and now dependence is placed more on the original quality 
of the material, and not on that which it acquires, or was 
supposed to acquire, by the process of compounding. 

As we have taken occasion to remark before, considering 
the importance of the subject, and the magnitude of the 
pecuniary interests involved, it is remarkable that there 
should be so little known about lubricants. Any one in 
search of information will look in vain for the literature 
of the subject. There is hardly any which contains in- 
formation of practical value. There is certainly a very 
fertile field here for some one with the requisite scientific 
and practical knowledge to do some very useful work. 

The lubrication of railroad cars is a very much more 
complicated subject than at first sight appears. Not only 
is it a question of the qu&lity of the lubricants used, which 
is of itself still involved in much darkness, and the secrets 
of which will perhaps not be revealed excepting to the 
most earnest interrogations of mechanical, chemical and 
microscopic science, but there are questions of tne ma- 
terial and proportions of the journal and journal-bearing, 
and the construction of the ouil-box itself. Let any one 
talk with a manufacturer of journal-bearings for cars, and 
he will learn that there is very great diversity of opinion 


with reference to the material and methods 
of manufacture of such _ bearings. Brass com- 
pounded in various ways, phosphor-bronze, babbitt 


metal, lead, etc., all have their advocates. The manufac- 
turer will tell you that if railroad companies were only 
willing to pay a fair price for good bearings, there would 
be very much less difficulty with lubrication. Now, un- 
doubtedly the material which forms the bearing is a very 
important element, but it is obvious that, as the journal 
rubs against the bearing, the quality of the former is just 
as important a factor in the question of friction as that of 
Quite curiously, this element has, at least 
so far as we know, never attracted any special attention 
until quite recently, when Mr. Chamberlain, of the Boston 
& Albany Railroad, directed his attention to it. He was 
led to do this by the fact that several axles on the line 
with which he is connected gave trouble by the heating of 
the journals. Everything was done to prevent it, but 
without success, until finally Mr. Chamberlain examined 
the journals with a magnifying glass, which revealed at 
once that the material of which they were made was not 


the bearing is. 


homogeneous. He afterward continued his investigations 
by cutting sections from the end of the axle and etching 
them with acid, which at once revealed that the material 
was full of defects. We hope to give a fuller account of 
his investigations at some future time. They showed, 
however, that the quality of the journal has very much to 
do with the friction on its bearing, and it seems a little 
surprising that this element has been neglected so much. 

The effect of the proportions of the journals on the fric- 
tion and lubrication has already been discussed a great 
deal in these pages, in connection with the question of a 
standard axle. Now there is of course no virtue in the 
special size recommended by the Master Car Builders’ As- 
sociation. If called upon to advise, we would recommend 
a still larger journal than 33 <X 7 in., which is that which 
was adopted; but as it is important to agree upon some 
size, perhaps that is the best that a majority could be in- 
ducedtorecommend. Be that as it may, there can be no 
doubt but that the lubricant of a journal which bears a 
pressure of 200 lbs. per square inch of horizontal area is less 
likely to be pressed out from between it and the bearing than 
it would be if the pressure was 300 Ibs. per square inch. 
The effect of enlarging a journal is that the pressure per 
square inch is diminished, and therefore it seems plain 
that a large journal 1s more certain to be well lubricated 
than a small one. It is difficult, we find, to make practi- 
cal railroad men realize the great difference there is in 
the friction of a journal well lubricated and that of one 
only tolerably lubricated. In D. K. Clark’s ‘‘ Manual for 
Mechanical Engineers” is a record of experiments made 
on the shafting of cotton mills, in which it was shown 
that with constant lubrication the coefficient of friction 
was only 0.044, whereas with ‘‘ordinary” oiling it was 
0.066, or 50 per cent. greater in the one case than in the 
other. Now if these facts are so, obviously the propor- 
tion of the journal is an important element in securing 
good lubrication. 

On another page will be found a report of some experi- 
ments made by Mr. Hayes, of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, showing, vith great accuracy, the effect which 
the load that an axle bears has in springing 





the latter. Doubtless the amount of this spring caused 





by the concussions when running fast over rough places 
is very much greater than that which occurred under static 
loads. For this reason, in order that the bearing may fit 
accurately or press equally over the whole lerigth of the 
journal, there must be a certain amount of adjustability 
about the former. In the best shafting now made, the 
bearings have spherical joints, which give them a univer- 
sal adjustment. Some approximation to this is sometimes 
made in car journal bearings, but it is usually a matter 
which depends upon the inaccuracy and uncertainty of 
rough castings, and not upon careful workmanship. That 
the time is not far distant when the present method of 
placing one rough casting of brass upon another rougher 
one of iron, and depending upon that to secure the axles 
in a parallel position, will be regarded as a relic of me- 
chanical barbarism seems certain, if improvement in that 
direction should not cease altogether. 

The present method of applying oil in this country is to 
take a quantity of fibrous material like waste or rags and 
saturate it thoroughly with the lubricating material, and 
then stuff the space in the box underneath the 
axle full of this saturated material, so that it 
is at all times in eontact with the journal. At the back of 
the box there is sometimes a more or less ineffectual at- 
tempt at making a tight joint to prevent the oil from leak- 
ing out and the dust from getting into the box. That 
these attempts are ineffectual is shown by the condition 
of the wheels, which in most cases are covered with 
grease. It will also appear that there must be great un- 
certainty about the packing waste being in contact with 
the journal atter the car has run a long distance and the 
contents of the box have been subjected to the cousolidat- 
ing effects of the jar and concussions of the road. Now, 
it may be that this is the best practicable means of effect- 
ing this purpose; but, even if it is, it must be admitted 
that it is a very rude contrivance for doing it. 

Our object in calling attention to the defects in the 
means employed and the methods adopted for lubricating 
cars, is to account for the constant and almost universal 
annoyance from hot boxes. Without any data for proof, 
the experience of all railroad travelers in this country will 
be sufficient testimony of the frequency of such occur- 
rences. A record kept on one line showed that in one month 
there were 3,034 hot boxes. To show what can be accom- 
plished by the use of a good lubricant, 1t was stated that 
by changing the oil there were on the same line, during 
the corresponding month of the following year, 1,866 hot 
boxes on all the cars. On the local freight cars, which do 
not leave the road to which they belong, there were during 
the first year referred to 1,891 hot boxes, and the second 
year with the better oil only 809, or a reduction of one- 
half. The reduction in all the cars which run over the 
road is less proportionally than on those used in local 
business, because many of the former came from other 
roads and were lubricated at the places they came from. 
If such an improvement can be made simply by using a 
good quality of oil, it would seem that by giving heed to 
the other points to which attention has been directed, 
hot boxes could be reformed out of existence. The most 
effectual way of learning how to do this, we feel sure, is 
to have every hot box reported, and if a number of promi- 
nent lines would publish a monthly report of the number 
of hot boxes, and the total mileage of the cars on their 
roads, it would certainly lead to a cure of the evil on 
those lines. 


FREIGHT COMBINATIONS. 

The trunk lines freight pool seems really to be working 
very well, in spite of natural obstacles and, it is to be 
feared, artificial ones. For there is doubtless a 
considerable number of influential persons who do not 
mean to have the pool succeed if they can help it. But 
so far such differences as have arisen seem to have been 
settled pretty much to the satisfaction of all persons con- 
cerned, and with very little delay as well as little difficul- 
ty. And this is doubtless due to the fact that this combi- 
nation, unlike most others that have been made, provides a 
method for the conduct of business, for uniformity in in- 
structions to agents, and for the settlement of misunder- 
standings. These latter, indeed, are rarely difficult to set- 
tle when the different parties interested once get together 
and state their cuses to another and disinterested party 
who is familiar with the facts and the special interests of 
all the parties, as is the Commissioner provided by the 
contract of the trunk lines. 

Whatever may be the weak points of the method of di- 
viding business adopted by the trunk lines, there can be 
no doubt that to every party to it it is a great advance 
over the competition which preceded it. Probably every 
road, or every one but one, is receiving this year from its 
west-bound traffic, without increase in the quantity car- 
ried, fully twice as great gross earnings as it got last year 
from this traffic; that is, the addition to the net earnings 
from west-bound traffic this year is as great as the gross 
receipts from that traffic last year. Now nothing wiich 
one of the roads might gain for itself by independent action 
—even if itshould secure twice the share of traffic now 
allotied to it—could begin to equal this gain in net profits 
secured by keeping the peace and working harmoniously, 
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It is now proposed to include Boston business in a simi- 
lar combination, the chief parties to which will be the Bos- 
ton & Albany, the Hoosac Tunnel Line and the Grand 
Trunk, though in this case the trunk lines to the west of 
the roads entering Boston will doubtless be parties to the 
combination. Sir Henry W. Tyler, President of the Grand 
Trunk, when in New York a few days ago, expressed his 
readiness to join such a combination, and as it is the 
Grand Trunk which has usually stood out, it is expected 
that there will be no serious obstacle to a combination. 

In this case it is quite probable that instead of giving 
the Grand Trunk a proportion of the total Boston trafic, 
or of the gross or net receipts from such traffic, it will be 
authorized to carry at less than the rates of the shorter 
lines, the difference being made such that the Grand 
Trunk will at such rates receive what shall be decided to 
be its proper proportion of business, and being changed 
from time to time until it is known by experience what 
amount of difference will give the longer road such a pro- 
portion of the freight. 

This may be better than to give an inferior route an 
equal proportion of the freight at full prices—though of 
course not so well for that road; but it seems unfortu- 
nate that it cannot be avoided by some practicable 
method. The objections to giving an inferior route a 
proportion of the business at full rates is that the shipper 
does not always get what he bargained for nor its equiv- 
alent. One who takes goods for shipment to a certain 
railroad which can deliver them at destination in five 
days may have no cause for complaint if the goods are 
actually forwarded by another road which also delivers 
them in five days; but he has if they are turned over for 
carriage to a third route which takes eight or ten days to 
carry the goods. It is quite right that the inferior route 
should receive a lower price for carrying the goods, if it 
carries them at all, and also that no shipper should be 
compelled to use the road without his own consent, which 
he would not be likely to give unless he received soine 
alléwance in rates as a compensation for the delays. 

But on the other hand, how unfortunate it is that all the 
work may not be done in the best way when the best way 
is also the cheapest. Why should my car-load of goods be 
taken three hundred miles to the south on its way toa 
place a thousand miles due west, at an expense of $90 to 
carrier A, while carrier B has an air line between points of 
shipment and destination over which he can carry it at an 
expense of only $75? To besureI am charged a hundred dol- 


lars, and this leaves a profit of ten dollars to carrier A, 


which he is glad to get; but if carrier B had got it, he 
would have given me better service, and the carrier's profit 
would have been fifteen dollars greater. Let us suppose 
that A be satisfied by being paid the profit of ten dollars 
which he might have made, but that B have the work to do 
and the fifteen dollars additional profit which otherwise 
would not have been made. 

It is true, however, that in making a combination, be- 
tween railroad companies, especially when the first steps 
are taken, more attention should be given to make it prac- 
ticable, simple and acceptable to the several parties— 
probably not a little suspicious and jealous of each other, 
and not at all confident of the permanence of their scheme, 
however much they may hope from it—than to make the 
most economical plan. The first step is to secure harmony 
and mutual confidence. When these are attained, how- 
ever, it will be worth while to search for the best possible 
plan. And this, we believe, will never be found until the 
railroads in the combination are considered and treated as 
if they were a single property, each line and 
section of a line being used only for ‘that 
work which it can do to the best advantage. 
This will never be done, however, until the several roads 
are ready to award to each the profits on all the business 
it could do under free competition. The most indirect 
route, which could on the average divert a hundred thous- 
and dollars’ worth of business and make a thousand dol- 
lars on it, must be allowed that thousand dollars profit, 
though it may never do any of the business under a com- 
bination. This seems hard for some managers to agree 
to. They don’t wish to pay a line for not doing the work; 
but something similar occurs in most kinds of business, 
and there can be no doubt that the policy would in many 
cases be to the advantage of all concerned. 

But doubtless a great many steps must be taken be- 
fore the ideally best thing can be done in any given case. 
At this time the importance of avuiding wars of rates is so 
great that a scheme which will effect this is likely to re- 
ceive favor and be greatly to the advantage of the compa- 
nies even if it increases instead of decreasing the cost of 
doing the business. And this being the case, it is right 
vhat the chief attention should be given now to the attain- 
ment of thisend. The rest may follow, and with such in- 
formation as an efficient combination is likely to collect 
and record, it will be comparatively easy to develop an 
improved plan, in which provision shall be made not only 
to collect fair prices tor the work done, but to reduce the 
cost of doing the work. 

And with such an organization as that of the trunk 
lines’ pool, it is comparatively easy to make and maintain 
such a difference of rates as will secuze the object in- 





tended. The Commissioner receiving reports of all ship- 
ments by all the lines, he knows just what effect the dif- 
ference of rates has had. If the line working with the 
lower rates gets a larger proportion of the freight than 
was agreed upon, then the Commissioner raises its rates; 
if it gets less, then he lowers its rates. Where there is no 
combination, no such adjustment can be made, because 
the different lines have no accurate information of the 
business which each gets, and it is not to be expected that 
competing lines acting in the usual way will make a dif- 
ference of rates and then change it three or four times at 
short intervals. It is usually next to impossible to get 
them to consent to one. 

It 1s desirable on many accounts that the Boston combi- 
nation should be made. Not only is the Boston business 
of itself too large to be thrown away, as it very frequently 
is, so far as any profit on it is concerned, but a railroad 
war there is always liable to bring down the rates at New 
York and the other seaports, whose traffic is several times 
as great as that of Boston. 

There has not only been an increase recently in the 
number of’ combinations of railroad companies to main- 
tain rates, but their success has been better than hereto- 
fore. The Southern Railway and Steamship Associa- 
tion, which long neglected some of the essentials to 
success, has this summer renewed itself, as it were, 
and seems at least to have demonstrated its power. 
A few weeks ago, at a convention in New York, 
it was finally agreed that the several members should 
deposit 20 per cent. of the amount received for freights 
shipped under the agreement with the General Commis- 
sioner, as security for good faith ; the roads being thus 
united and liable to penalty if they should break their 
agreement, they commanded the situation as they never 
had before ; and some of the steamship lines which had 
refused to abide by the Association rates felt compelled to 
come into it, or at least to work with it and under its 
tariffs. 

The Southwestern Rate Association, which has its head- 
quarters in Chicago and deals with traffic from Missouri 
River points below Omaba to St. Louis and Chicago and 
the East—a complicated business—has made progress and 
gives signs of attaining a high degree of success. The 
Omaha pool appears never to have had any considerable 
trouble, and the pool on hive stock from Chicago to the 
East has kept rates profitable on that business when near- 
ly all other competitive freight over the trunk lines was 
carried at a loss. The newer pool on St. Louis live stock 
also appears to succeed. And it is noticeable that the 
shippers and others interested make very little complaint 
of rates on traffic conducted under a combination. 
Usually, indeed, they have nothing to complain of. In 
nearly all such cases it is impossible to maintain unrea- 
sonably high rates. What the shipper has to fear is 
fluctuating and discriminating rates—rates higher this 
week, when ne ships, than last week, when he made the 
calculations for his business; or rates lower to his com- 
petitor than to himself. These evils are avoided by the 
existence of the pool. 

We copy this week a part of a special report made to the 
Bureau of Internal Commerce by Mr. Albert Fink, who 
has since become Commissioner of the trunk lines’ pool. 
This sets forth very clearly the unsuitableness of the or- 
dinary method of making rates on competitive traffic. It 
also shows how the wars of rates arising from the lack of 
an efficient method of making and enforcing competitive 
rates are injurious to the public, causing the great discrim- 
inations which it is the interest of the railroad companies 
and their patrons alike to avoid. 

Legislation against discrimination and high local rates 
has effected but little; itis probable that it would have 
been more effective if 1t had provided for the enforcing of 
agreements made by companies to maintain competitive 
rates; for it is the failure to do this which has been the 
chief cause of the discriminations so much complained of. 


United States Exports. 


The Bureau of Statistics has recently reported the values of 
the different artioles exported from the United States for the 
fiscal year ending with June last, with comparisons with the 
two years preceding. Our exports, as is well known, have 
gone on increasing during the dull times, anu the values of the 
totals, excluding gold and silver coin, was 644 per cent. more 
in 1876-77 than in 1875-76, and 13% per cent. more than in 
1874-75. Manufactures form but a small proportion of these 
exports, but a proportion which has recently increased consid- 
erably. The percentage for three vears has been 10.8, 12.2 
and 12.4 per cent. of the total exports. Bearing in mind that 
the tota] exports were increasing, and that prices meanwhile 
were falling, this indicates a very large increase in quantities 
exported, which are not given in the brief report now pub- 
lished. The value of the manufactured articles exported last 
year was 7.7 per cent. greater than in 1875-76, and 18.2 greater 
than in 1874-75. To increase exports of manufactures 18 per 
cent. in value in two years in these times, while prices bave 
been going down constantly and rapidly, and the competition 
of Europe has been fiercer than ever before, is a noteworthy 
progress. But after all,as we have said, manufactures are 
but a small part of our exports. The great bulk is reported as 
“ crude or partly manufactured,” commonly called “raw ma- 
terials,” and chiefly agricultural products, Indeed, we may 














say that there are no important exports of such materials ex- 
cept agricultural products, petroleum and lumber. The fol- 
lowing percentages of the total exports supplied by certain 
general classes will indicate quite satisfactorily the chief 
sources of our exports: 


1874-75. 1875-76. 1876-77, 
Animal products. .........-sseeeeeeeeee 17.2 17.2 20.2 
Field products .........-..0eeeeeeeeeee 60.1 59.3 50.8 
FROGTOLOUER 2.00000 ccccccccccsccccccccces 5.3 54 99 
Forest products ........-.seceecceeeses 2.5 2.3 24 
Manufactures. ... 2.2.0. ccccsccccsee cee 10.8 12.2 124 
Dotah. cccwvvecscecscvissovsscccsces 95.9 96.4 95.7 


This shows that agricultural products—the two classes called 
above “animal” and “field” products—have formed from 71 
to 77 per cent. of the total exports. Cotton leads, affording 27 
to 33 per cent. of the total vaiues, and breadstuffs follow, with 
184% to 22 per cent. The two together usually furnish one-half 
of our exports, and so the prospects of these crops are carefully 
watched the world over. 

The total exports of the country, large as they are in the ag- 
gregate, still form but a small fraction of our total production. 
By far the greater part of our efforts are made to provide for 
our own wants. Thus the total value of the exports per inhab- 
itant has been for the three years about $13, $13.50 and $14 re- 
spectively, while the value of manufactured exports has been 
but $1.54, $1.65 and $1.74 per inhabitant. 

It is, however, hardly proper to consider the great mass of 
flour, provisions, petroleum, etc., as ‘‘raw material.” The 
fact is, with the exception of cotton our chief exports are pro- 
ducts which require but little manufacturing; and many of 
them are really manufactured—completely so—before they 
leave our shores. So it is with the flour, packed and butchered 
meats, and most of the petroleum; while the “manufacturing*® 
which the grain undergoes abroad is of the slightest kind, as a 
large part of it serves as food for animals. 

The most noticeable change in the exports is the great in- 
crease in petroleum, which last year formed about one-fourth 
of their value. The changes in grain and cotton are not so 
noteworthy, because they fluctuate greatly with the crops and 
the prices fixed by the European demand. The considerable 
increase in animal products is not due entirely to the new bus- 
iness of exporting fresh beef, but partly, and we believe chiefly, 
to an increase in the exports of pork products. ; 

If we were to judge by our exports alone, we would say that 
the country has been growing steadily richer and more pros- 
perous. The growth of exports has been all that could have 
been expected in the most prosperous times. How far this is 
due to an increase in production, and how far to a curtailment 
of domestic consumption, we will not here inquire. 

Although, as we have said, the exports of this country are 
but a small fraction of its total production, they are neverthe- 
less decidedly important to the transportation interests. Pro- 
ducts exported are moved on the average probably several 
times as far as products consumed at home. All the leading 
exports afford long hauls to the railroads. The grain and pro- 
visions come from the Northwest (except California grain), and 
go on the average probably a thousand miles to reach the sea. 
The cotton is nearer the coast, but it rarely reaches it by the 
nearest ronte, and probably there is an average haul of about 
500 miles on the part which is exported (a longer one on the 
rest, however). Petroleum, too, is moved usually as much ax 
400 or 500 miles on its way to a port. Exports of manufactures 
do not usually afford much transportation in the interior, as by 
far the largest number of the establishments which can mann. 
facture for export are near the Atlantic ports. Many of them, 
however, require a transportation of raw materials at least 
equal to that of similar materials going abroad for manfacture, 
in addition to the traffic necessary to supply the people en- 
gaged in the manufacture. The latter, however, may not be 
entirely in addition to the old traffic, as a part of it would 
probably have been required for the supply of the manufac- 
tory and the manufacturers if the work had been done abroad. 


Olmstead’s Railroad Track Sweeper. 








The same principle that leads nations to prepare for war in 
times of peace should induce railroad companies to prepare in 
summer for snow storms in winter. We therefore give our 
readers this week an engraving of a sweeping machine for 
sweeping snow from railroad tracks, designed and constructed 
by Mr. E. A. F. Olmstead, who has charge of the car shops of 
the Hudson River Railroad at Thirtieth street in New York. 
This machine is adapted for sweeping snow from the tracks of 
steam or horse railroads. One of these was tuilt for the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad and has been used for 
eight years for sweeping the tracks of that company in the 
streets and yards in New York city and worked so well that 
machines were built for cleaning the snow from the main line. 

The sweeping mechanism consists of two cylindrical brooms 
44 in. in diameter arranged diagonally under the body of the 
sweeper. These brooms are made of rattan, and they are 
geared from bevel wheels with 25 teeth on the axles to other 
similar wheels with 13 teeth on the broom shaft, so that the 
brooms make very nearly two revolutions to oneo?’ the axle. 
They will sweep seven feet wide, and remove snow 15 in. deep 
when running at a speed of 20 miles per hour. 

The whole machine is 21 ft. long and 6 ft. 4in. wide. The 
wheels which carry it are 42 in. in diameter. The brooms can 
be raised and lowered, and thus adjusted to the track, by means 
of rods, one of which is attached at each end of the broom 
shait and is operated with ascrew and can be raised and 
lowered in a moment. 

These sweepers can be run in front or behind an engine, and 
it is said that they will sweep equally well running either way, 
and will leave the track for all practical purposes perfectly 
clean. 

The inventor has made arrangements with the Brooks Loco- 
motive Works, of Dunkirk, New York, for building these ma- 
chines. Persons interested may therefore communicate either 
with that company or the inventor, whose address ig given 
above. 
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Seven Months’ Earnings. 


July earnings are reported in our table for 27 railroads, with 
an aggregate of 14,342 miles, which is 4 per cent. more than 
last year. With this increase in mileage there was a decrease 
in earnings amounting to 6.3 per cent., and the earnings per 
mile of road fell from $451 to $407, or nearly 10 per cent. The 
number of important railroads reporting is small, as is indi- 
cated by the low average receipt per mile of road, which is 
below the average of American railroads. 

For the seven months ending with July the report covers the 
same roads with the exception of the Louisville & Nashville 
and the Iowa lines of the Illinois Central. They had a total of 
12,953 miles of road this year, which is a little more than a 
sixth of the total in operation and 4.6 per cent. more than last 
year. Their total earnings for the seven months were 7 per 
cent. less than last year and their earnings per mile 11.4 per 
cent. less, —the latter falling from $3,342 to $2,961. This re- 
duction is truly a formidable one, but the roads reporting are in- 
sufficient in number to warrant the conclusion that their experi- 
ence has been the general experience of American railroads. ‘Lhe 
one favorable feature is that the percentage of decrease in July 
is less than for the whole seven months; and the indications 
are that with a great many ronds August will be the turning 
point, when the comparisons will begin to be favorable to 
the present year. This may be, however, without a great im- 
provement in traffic and earnings, for it was about this time last 
year that earnings began to fall off. For a great many railroads, 
especially in the Northwest, August or September is the begin- 
ning of the true traffic year, as then begins the marketing of 
the new crops. Now the crops of 1875 was heavy, and there 
was a great movement lasting till the fall of 1876. The crop of 
1876, however, was light, and consequently we have had to 
compare a bad year with a good year. Hereafter the compari- 
son will be with a bad year, and the result is likely to be favor- 
able even if the business is not absolutely large. 

Last year our report for July covered about as great a mile- 
age, but not the same. The earnings were less per mile of 
road than in 1875 by 7 per cent. forthat month, but for the 
seven months they were greater by 5 percent. Earnings per 
mile for the seven months for such roads as have reported for 
three years, and a few tor four years, have been: 





1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe....... $1,327 $1,355 $1,802 $1,731 
BE 6 Cedar Rapids & North- 

Spas SEE es chins dae eee coeeee 1,565 1,760 1,648 1,252 
cues By 00s TNS. 2 0k0b hd ocris Sere di aes 3,091 998 951 
Canada Southern.............- oes naan 1,378 2,099 2,284 
ee | err rrerr eri ys 6,040 7,289 7,276 5,548 
Chicago & Alton.. 4,292 3,847 4,077 3, 449 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.. aeeee ' 3,740 3,027 8,318 2,507 
Denver & Rio Grande............... oben 1,689 1,683 1,360 
Indianapolis, Blooming’n & Western 2,868 1,991 2,494 1,931 
International & Great Northern .... 1,570 1,442 1,393 1,447 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas.... ...... 2,132 1,833 2,089 2,143 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.. ate 2,580 2,944 2,764 
Philadelphia & Erie........s0-% +++. 6,199 6,326 5,394 
St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute— 

Belleville Line.. 4,063 4,420 3,734 3.795 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 2,413 2,729 2,886 3,248 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern... .... 2,756 3,294 3,028 
St. Louis & ea | i ee 1,973 2,131 2,161 
St. Louis & Southeastern........... 1,982 1,566 1,635 1,625 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw............ 2.651 2,189 3,317 2,417 


It will be seen from this that thirteen out of nineteen roads 
in 1876 showed an increase over 1875, while in 1877 the re- 
verse is the case—thirteen out of nineteen show a decrease. 
Comparing 1877 with 1875, ten roads show an increase this 
year. If we go back to 1874, and compare this year with that, 
we find that nine of the twelve roads show decreases, many of 
them very large, but in the first half of 1874 there wasa very 
heavy movement of grain of the great crop of 1873. 

As we have said before, however, it is nut safe to draw gen- 
eral conclusions for railroad business from the few returns 
given above: the figures and comparisons are valuable chiefly 
for the information which they give concerning each special 
line. 








The Spring of Car Axles. 


Mr. Hayes, Superintendent of Machinery of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, has recently made some experiments to deter- 
mine the amount of spring or deflection of a car axle when the 
car is loaded and when it is unloaded. In order to arrive at 
correct results, he took a pair of 33 in. wheels, drawn in the 
engraving, and troed up the inside of the flanges in a lathe 
after the wheels were put on the arch. While they were in 
the lathe and after the flanges were trued up, a fine line was 
turned on the inside of the flange to correspond exactly with 
the diameters of the wheels. The measurements were made 
on these lines to insure accuracy. The wheels were then put 
under an eight-wheeled coal car. 


“4 





Six measurements were then taken at A and B, under dif- 
ferent conditions. In some cases, after the measurements were 
taken, the car was pushed along the track until the wheels had 
made half a revolution. The second measurement did not 
differ from the first. The record of experiments given below 
represents the difference of the distance A, between the inside 
of the flanges at the top of the wheels, and that at B, between 
the flanges at the bottom. All possible care was taken to have 
the measurements correct : 


With weight of pen peer. aa in. full 
** load of 10,06 000 Dit, ali in one end over — 
a eb sn nics ’ 
oe ee Ibs., evenly distributed i in. car.. = 24 
“ce “ “ 750 i. “ 
“ “ “ 36,000 ii “ “ “ be 8a se 





The principal dimensions of the axle are given in the en- 
graving. As the experiments were made with the load at rest, 
itis evident that under the violent concussions to which an 
axle is subjected in use’the spring or deflection must be very 
much greater than that given 1 above. 





Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad ‘Gazette has information of the 
laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Jamesville & Washington.—Extended south 15 miles to Wash- 
ington, N. C. 

Spartanburg & Asheville.—Extended ftom South 
River, 8. C., northwest to Tryon Mountain, 8 miles. 

East & West Teras.—Extended 15 miles to a point 35 miles 
east by north from Houston, Tex. It is of 3 ft. gauge. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie.—Extended from Milan, O., 
Huron, 7% miles. Track also laid from New London, O., 
1 mile, being 874 miles in all. It is of 3 ft. gauge. 

Utah Western.—Extended from Lake Point, Utah, 
Tooele; 11 miles. It is of 3 ft. gauge. 

Northern Pacific.—Track on the Puyallup Branch is \aid 
from Tacoma, Wash. Ter., eastward 12 miles. 

This makes a total of 6924 miles of new railroad, making 1,013 
miles completed in the United States in 1877, against 1,253 
miles reported for the corresponding period in 1876, 614 in 
1875, 962 in 1874, 2,252 in 1873, and 3,962 in 1872. 

Water Rates, since we noticed the giekt advance, two 
weeks ago, have further developed. At that time 34% cents for 
corn from Chicago to Buffalo had become the. ruling rate; but 
it advanced immediately to 4 cents, and remained at that figure 
—an advance of 166% per cent, over the rate prevailing for 
some four weeks in June and July—for just about a week, un- 
til Thursday of last when it began to drop and 
soon reached 3. cents, which seems to have been the ordinary 
rate for several days past. Canal rates have been steadier and 
firmer, generally quoted at 7 and 734 cents for corn from Buf 
falo to New York, which is 75 per obtits higher than the lowest 
rate of the season. The lake-and-rail rates from Chicago to New 
York are now reported as 15 cents a bushel for wheat, 14 for 
corn and 9¥% for oats. The greatest change has been in ocean 
rates, which for some days have been quoted at 10d. and 11d. 
per bushel by steam from New York to Liverpool, with 12d. 
asked last Tuesday. The transportation charges (excluding 
transfers) from Chicago to Liverpool now amount to abcut 32 
cents for a bushel of corn, by lake, canal and sea, against 15 
cents about the first of July, the ocean vessel alone taking 
about 22 cents now against 844 cents then. The lake and canal 
rates are still low—too low to permit any considerable ship- 
ments through by rail at current rates; and unless there should 
bea greater pressure to ship early than now seems probable 
(such a pressure as occurs usually only when there ‘are high 
prices as well as a great crop) lake and canal rates are not 
likely to become high enough until late in the season to enable 
the trunk railroads to carry much of the export grain. It is, 
however, reasonable to hope for a heavy winter grain traffic at 
profitable rates, and at all events the Northwestern railroads 
are sure of a heavy traffic. —are, Brae sea getting it now. 
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Guur, Cotorapo & Sima Fe Ratizoap is just now the sub- 
ject of much discussion among the taxpayers.of Galveston, 
Texas. Some time ago Galveston County voied a subsidy of 
$500,000, to be issued in instal/ments of $50,000, as each five- 
mile section of the road was completed. The company has 
built 45 miles and received $450,000 in bonds, which have sold 
at a good price and have probably paid the whole cost of the 
road, the only expensive work on which has been the long pile 
bridge over Galveston Bay. But the company does not show 
any particular disposition to do anything more, and the 45 
miles of road run through a country which produces very little, 
and there are no connections, so that the road as it stands is 
not the slightest use to anybody, and is not likely to be unless 
extended a considerable distance further. It is true that sur- 
veys have been made and some proposals to extend the road 
have been made by a Gen. Dockery, but he does not seem to be 
locally regarded with confidence. Taxes are duly levied to pay 
interest on the bonds, but there is no return for the money, 
and all that can be done is to hold on to the unissued $50,000 of 
bonds, which is but a poor satisfaction after all. The Galves- 
ton people still hope for some good from the road, bat most of 
them cannot help wishing that they had been more careful 
about voting their subsidy, or at any rate had required the 
company to do some work first, in which case their road might 
have ended somew here, instead of nowhere, as it does now. 








Tue NorTH AWERICAN REVIEW, one of the oldest and gen- 
erally considered the ablest of American periodicals of the 
kind, announces that it will publish an article on the Railroad 
Strikes in its September-October number from Thomas A. 
Scott, President of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Any 
expression of Mr. Scott’s. views on this subject will have great 
interest at this time. Whether he has given much or little 
thought to the subject, he is still, in his position, probably the 
greatest employer of labor in this country, and his convictions 
thus have more practical effect than those of most students of 
the subject. And he must be considered, too, one of the most 
successful employers of labor—that is, his company, with the 
policy which it has maintained, has succeeded in drawing into 
its service a superior class of employes and in keeping them 
there. This is a pretty good test of an employer’s skill. 
If he treats men worse than the average employer, he does not 
get good men, or does not keep them, or has to pay them more 
than the average wages. Some roads and shops are favorites 
with workmen: they consider it especially desirable to get 
employment there, and these places, of course, can always get 
the best men, and if they pay no higher wages for similar ser- 
vices, their advantage is usually due to something else which 
the employe values but which costs the employer little or noth- 
ing—such as good treatment, permanence of situations, pro- 


| motions for merit, etc.—and this something which attracts and 
| keeps good men is is characte ristic of the skillful employer. 


| Inon Tres, or rather iron utnatetie tures, which form a substi- 
tute for ties, have received a good deal of attention in Europe 
recently. In Germany a road some twenty miles long has been 
built entirely with an iron substructure of what is known as 
the Hilf system; and recently several miles »f the same system 
have been laid in Belgium. A recent account of the latter in a 
Belgian paper gives the total cost of providing an old road 
with these ties as $9,300 per mile; but this includes the renewal 
of the ballast, as the old material was not suitable for use with 
the Hilf system. The iron was laidon a bed of broken stone 
7 in., and then covered with a layer of gravel 8in. deep. The 
iron material itself cost $7,120 per mile of single track at Bel- 
gian prices, which, for iron of this quality, are probably the 
lowest in the world. With such a cost, it is not likely that 
wood will go out of use in this country untilitis a great deal 
costlier than now. On the continent, however, there are some 
who believe iron will soon take the place of wood there, where 
iron rails were sold this month at $26.50 per ton, and oak ties 
at $1.12 each. 

Mr. James McHenry has issued a circular letter to the bond 
and shareholders of the Erie Railway, the aim of which is to 
show that the American management, and the Receiver especi- 
ally, are a pack of scoundrels, and that Sir Edward Watkin and 
the rest of the London committee have conspired with them, 
their aim being, as nearly as we can understand from Mr. Mc- 
Henry s somewhat incoherent circular, to rob the road by corrupt 
contracts, etc., extort more money from the proprietors under 
the pretense of making improvements, and then put it in their 
own pockets by sundry indirect methods supposed to be familiar 
to all American railroad men, and taught to Sir Edward, we sup- 
pose,during his short sojourn in this country. Really Mr. McHen- 
ry, on his own showing, is hardly the man to be intrusted with 
areform of the Erie management. He seems to have zeal 
enough, but his zeal does not seem to be according to knowl- 
edge. In fact, he has virtually dictated the management of 
the company ever since the famous “rescue” from the Gould 
management. He dictated the board at the time of this “ res- 
cué”; he selected Mr. Watson and the Watson board and Mr. 
Jewett and the Jewett board. If he was not able to select able 
and honest men then, it is hardly worth while to trust him 
with the task again. His circular is full of statements, chiefly 
old charges, some of which are absurd, and others likely to 
receive less consideration than they deserve, perhaps, because 
of the absurdity of the others, the general character of the 
paper, and Mr. Mc Henry’ 8 | previous performances in this line. 





Srrixes, even by railroad men, are not confined to this coun- 
try. There was one ‘tecently where one would have least 
expected it—in India; and, strangest of all, it was among 
native employes, who have been supposed to be a meek and 
submissive folk, thankful for what they get and content with 
little. But this strike was not for higher wages, but because 
of a curtailment of privileges. At Allahabad there is what is 
called a ‘‘ locomotive detail store,’ in which a body of native 
clerks are employed. They were allowed an hour for break- 
fast, and had to go some distance to get it. The shortest route 
was across the railroad, and they were accustomed to go that 
way; but recently an order was issued not to cross the road. 
They then asked for an extension of their breakfast time, but 
were refused; whereupon they all struck work, telegraphing 
the fact to the Locomotive Superintendent. It is said that the 
European storekeeper who superintended these clerks was se- 
verely censured “ for not having his men more in hand.” 


RariR0ap Waces In BeLGrum seem to be based on a lower 
cost of subsistence and a greater endurance of the workman 
than in.this country. In an account of the cost of laying a 
track on iron ties we find the men who fitted the ties and rails 
together described as working 12 hours a day for 70 cents, and 
the track hands, who took up the old track, laid the new one 
and ballasted the road, as getting $1.02 for fifleen hours’ work 
per day. 


Bineaeds: ehpréved Car-Brake Shoe. 





Car-brake shoes are made of several different materials— 
wood, which wears out very rapidly, and takes fire from the 
friction against the wheels; wrought iron, which does not wear 
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very rapidly, but which is said not to hold to the wheels very 
well; cast iron, which holds well, but which wears fast; and 
malleable iron, about which there is still much diversity of 
opinion, Mr. Congdon, the Master of Machinery of the Union 
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ag, \¢ Railroad, conceived and patented the idea some time 
«; of making what may be called a compound brake shoe, 
composed of wrought and cast iron. This is :llustrated in our 
engraving by a side elevation on the left, a view looking at the 


fac of the shoe on the right, and a transverse section on a b 
below. The shoe is made with pieces of wrought iron cast in 
its face. These may be made of almost any form. Sometimes 


old scrap, such as nuts, etc., are used. The pieces of wrought 
iron are set in the mould and the cast iron poured in on them. 
The most workmanlike way to make them, however, is to use 
rectangular bar iron, and cut it to the proper length in a shear- 
ing machine. By turning the bar each time it is cut the ma- 
chine will leave the ends with sufficient bevel so that by 
placing them with the short ends outward they will be held in 
position by the bevel. The inventor says about two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the face of the shoe should be occupied by the 
wrought iron. 

We have heard some very favorable reports of the wear of 
these shoes. It is said that they hold to the wheel equally as 
well as a cast-iron shoe, although we have not learned of any 
tests to determine the latter. The following test, however, of 
the wear of these shoes, compared with ordinary cast-iron 
shoes, was made by Mr. Chilson on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad: 
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This test, with other evidence of the durability of these 
shoes, indicates that there is some ground for the claim made 
by the parties who control the patents, that they will do four 
times the service of cast-iron shoes of the ordinary kind. 

The patent is controlled, we believe, by Messrs. Geo. M. Sar- 
gent & Co., of No. 242 Clark street, Chicago. 


Wciaial Railroad Dios. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Chieago, Danville & Vincennes.—Mr. Adam Holliday is a 
yointed General Freight and Ticket Agent, in place of W. B. 
Williams, resigned. 

Cineinnati Southern.—Mr. W. 58. Clements has been chosen 
President of the “Common Carrier” Company, in place of 
Rufus King, resigned. 

Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobve.—Mr. Calvin H. Allen has 
been appointed Receiver ina new suit begun by the Dutch 
bondholders. Mr. Allen was at one time General Manager of 
the New Orleans, Mobile & Texas, and more lately Receiver of 
the Paducah & Memphis. 

Joliet & Northern Indiana.—At the annual meeting in Joliet, 
Iil., Aug. 20, the old board was re-elected as follows: John 
Brisbane, Robert G. Clarke, Percy R. Pyne, Rosewell G. Rols- 
ton, Samuel Sloan, Moses Taylor. The road is worked by the 
Michigan Central. 

Onio & Mississippi.—Mr. W. M. Clements has been appointed 
Assistant Master of Transportation. 

Savannah & Memphis.—At the annual meeting in Opelika, 
Ala., Aug. 4, the following directors were chosen: T. E. Blan- 
chard, W. J. Davidson, P. P. Dickinson, R. M. Greene, W. L. 
Salisbury, W. B. Shapard, W. R. Simpson, A. D. Sturdevant, 
R. J. Thornton. The board elected P. P. Dickinson President ; 
W. L. Salisbury, Vice-President; W. 8S. Greene, Secretary, 
Treasurer, Chief Engineer and Superintendent. 














PERSONAL. 


—_Mr. John J. Locke, a manufacturer of Whitestone, N. Y., 
and formeily for several years President of the Flushing & 
North Side Railroad Company, died suddenly in New York, Aug. 
22. Mr. Locke was loreal interested in real estate at White- 
stone and other places on Long Island. 


—The Philadelphia Tims says: “R. W. Flower, Jr., who 
was the manager of the narrow-gauge railway around the Cen- 
tennial Grounds, has received a proposition to go to Paris and 
build and operate a‘similar road on the Exposition grounds 
there next year.” 

—Sir Henry Whatley Tyler, who has just been knighted, was 
born about 1826, educated at the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, entered the Corps of Royal Engineers in 1844 as sec- 
ond lieutenant, was promoted to be first heutenant in 1846 and 
captain in 1854; soon after was appointed an 8 ee of rail- 
ways under the Board of Trade; became chief inspector in 
1859, and held this pesition continuously until last ~ He 
is Chairman of the Grand Trunk a and will probably 
be President of the company owning the European patents of 
the Westinghouse brake. 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 
Grain Movement. 
For the week ending ~~. 18 receipts and shipments of grain 
of all kinds were, in bushels : 


1877. 1876. Increase. P. c. 

Lake ports’ receipts... .5,455,322 3,926,489 1,528,833 38.9 
“ “  shipments..4,426,953 3,764,548 662,405 17.6 
Atlantic ports’ receipts.4,589,353 2,913,160 1,676,193 57.5 


The very large increases are notable. The grain movement 
is now not only comparatively large: very seldom has it been 
larger during the month of August. rags 

Of the lake ports’ shipments, 21 per cent. was by rail this 
year, against aby in 1876, 27 in 1875 and 15% in 1874. 

Of the receipts at Atlantic ports, 51.1 were at New York, 8.2 
at Boston, 0.2 at Portland, 8.2 at Montreal, 12.3 at Philadel- 
phia, 17.9 at Baltimore, and 2.1 at New Orleans. 


Ooal Movement. 
Coal tonnages for the week ending Aug. 18 were : 





1877. 1876. Decrease. P.c, 
ARRIAS 000s 60045 cosccn 273,059 335,267 62,208 18.6 
Semi-bituminous... 70,804 30,762 43.4 
Bituminous, Pennsylvania 15,952 34,509 18,557 53.8 


The Philadelphia & Reading Company’s miners continue 
steadily at work, and that company is the only one which is 
keeping upits tonnage. The company has ordered that Au- 
gust wages shall be paid on the basis of prices for the same 





| ‘ , , 
month instead of those for the previous month, thus insuring | behind two months, not baving paid the strikers for June and 


the men a higher rate. 

The Pennsylvania Coal Com 
strike for an advance of about 23 per cent. 
gion. however. some of the mines worked by individual opera- 

ors have resumed on an increase of 1244 per cent. in wages. 

The coal miners of the Tuscarawas % 


| 


. a | 
been on a strike for some time, an offer has been made to sub- 


mit the question of wages to arbitration. 

The miners employed in the gas coal mines of Westmoreland 
County, Pa., have struck for an increase of wages to three 
cents per bushel of 76 pounds. 


New Passunger Rates. 

A Chicago dispatch says that the General Passenger Agents 
have decided to sell second-class limited tickets from Coveage 
east, at the following rates: To Boston, $17; to Bostun, by 
Grand Trnnk road, $17; to New York, $16; to Philadelphia, 
$14.5); to Baltimore, $14. 


Railroad Larnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows : 
Year ending June 30 - 














1876-77. 1875-76. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 

Connecticut- & Pas- 
sumpsic Rivers ..... $604,595 $637,554 Dec.. $32,959 5.2 
Expenses........... 360,285 396,599 Dec.. 36,314 9.2 
Net earnings ...... $244,310 $240,955 Inc.. $3,355 14 
Earnings per mile. 4,170 4,397 Dec 227 «(45.2 
Per cent. of exp’ses. 59.59 2.62 4.2 

Missouri, Kan. & Tex. 3,230,372 bsee 
Expenses and taxes. 2,909,508 «= ........25 0 ceseeceeeeeeee gsc 
Net earnings eS err ert 
Earnings per mile.. Ds). cc¥bepecia, sseasvggadhice 
Per cent. of exps... 65.00 = 
Eight menths ending May 31: 

Connecticut Western $144,272 == .....cccce  cecvssccnccecs oaae 
Expeuses ........+. CR: | wbcienicee) contasias veces eave 
Net earnings. i.... TN) « .0.tcdeseh !seeeneaneeenens 
Earnings per mile.. Bee = —-_seecwecccce secccoccseecee 
Per cent. of exps... GBB ccc ccccce cocccccccccscs 
Seven months ending July 31 : 

1877. 1876. 

Philadelphia & Erie.. $1,553,364 $1,822.007 Dec.. $268,643 14.7 
Net earnings....... 389,137 486,520 Dec.. 97,383 200 
Per cent. of exps... 74 95 73.30 Inc.. 165 23 
Three months ending June 30: 

Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton ..... $539,634 $611,078 Dec.. $71,444 11.7 
Net earnings....... 171,045 151,285 Inc.. 19,760 13.1 
Per cent. of exps... 68.26 75.25 Dec.. 6.99 93 
Month of July : 

Louisville, Cincinnati 
& Lexington....... $90,562 $91,514 Dec.. $952 1.0 
Net earnings....... 26,301 25,989 Inc.. 312 «1.2 
Per cent. of exps... 70.96 71.61 Dec.. 065 0.9 

Philadelphia & Erie.. 163,501 256,286 Dec.. 92,785 36.2 
Net earnings....... 6,954 58,225 Dec.. 51,271 88.2 
Per cent. of exps... 95.75 77.28 Inc.. 18.47 23.9 
Second week in August : 

Denver & Rio Grande. SE” «=. paebgedene” wetsectihaeens vkne 

Kansas Pacific........ 75,391 $65,546 Inc $9,845 15.0 
Third week in August: 

Atchison, Topeka & 

SS eae $75,426 $57,322 Inc.. $18,104 31.6 

Missouri, Kansas & 

MED hacccecéccecos 75,534 63.959 Inc .. 11,575 18.1 

| ee 109,548 91,046 Inc.. 18,502 20.3 
Week ending Aug. 10 : 

Great Western, of 
WE Srccstenawe $65,731 $63,778 Inc.. $1,953 3.1 
Week ending Aug. 11: - 

Grand Trunk......... $176,063 $168,734 Inc.. $7,329 4.3 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Railroad Manufactures. 

The Brooks Locomotive Works, at Dunkirk, N. Y., bave an 
order for five locomotives for the Erie Railway. 

The Missouri Valley Bridge Co., of Leavenworth, Kan., 
have orders for several Pratt truss combination bridges for the 
extension of the Central Branch, Union Pacific. 

The Louisville & Nashville shops at Louisville, Ky., have 
just completed twonew passenger coaches. The same shops 
have also justturned outa new locomotive of the consolida- 
tion pattern, weighing 47 tons. This engine is to be exhibited 
at the Exposition soon to be held in_ Louisville. 

Messrs. J. 8. Kennedy & Co., of New York, bave been ap- 

inted general selling agents for the products of the Edgar 

omsvn Steel Works. 

The Philadelphia Bridge Works of Cofrode & Saylor, at 
Pottstown, Pa., are finishing up a bridge for the Philadelphia 
& Baltimore Central road at Chadds Ford on the Brandywine, 
and have several highway bridges to build 

The Lackawanna Iron & Steel Co.’s works at Scranton, Pa., 
have been closed since the strike. 

In Philadelphia iron rails are quoted at $33 to $38 per ton, 
and steel rails at $45 to 47, both at the mill. 

The Manchester Locomotive Works, at Manchester, N. H , 
have several orders for locomotives on hand. 

The Susquehanna Iron Co., at Columbia, Pa.. has reduced 
the wages of heaters and rollers 20 per cent., and of puddlers 
12% per cent. 

the Altoona (Pa.) Rolling Millis running double turn on 
orders. 

The Co-operative Boiler Works, on Duquesne Way, Pitts- 
burgh, are running with full force on orders for oil tanks. 

The Cambria Iron Co., at Johnstown, Pa., is shipping steel 
rails to the Louisville & Nashville road. 

The Burlington Rolling Mili Co. has been organized for the 
purpose of building a rolling mill at Burlington Ia. The capi- 
tal stock is fixed at $100,000, with aright to increase to $500, 
000, if desired. 

Work has beep begun on a new blast furnace at Plattsburg, 
N. Y., to use charcoal for fuel and local ores. 

Mr. James Beynon, who has been offering for some time to 
establish a rolling mill in western Illinois or Iowa, has decided 
0 locate it at Monmouth, Ill., the people of that town having 
subscribed $40,000. An opposition rolling mil] at Burlington, 
Ia., is talked of, as noted elsewhere. 

The Co-operative Iron Works at Danville, Pa., are running 
on iron rails. : 

A contract for furnishing and laying iron ties on the Nether- 
lands State railroads was recently let to the Phenix Works at 
Loar, Germany, at about $40 per ton, the contract amounting 
to 800 tons. The cost of transportation and laying down is 
estimated at $15, leaving $25 psr ton for the manufacture of 
the ties. 


The Boston & Maine Strikers. 

It has been stated that the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
ineers has failed to pay the engineers who struck on the 
oston & Maine road last Feburary, and who were thrown out 

of work in consequence. Concerning this the Boston Jran- 
script says: 

* An investigation into the condition of the Boston & Maine 

Railroad strikers shows that, although the Brotherhood te 


July, they still have confidence that they will in time get all 


ny’s men finally resolved to | the money that 1s due them. They were voted by the organi- 
2 In the Lehigh Re- | zation $60 a month un il the annual meeting of the Grand 


Division, which takes place in this city next October, It is + x- 
pected that something definite will then be done to settle up 


alley in Ohio having | permanently the strike business and relieve the Brotherhood 


from the present assessments. The organization numbers 
about 15,000 men, and they are now all assessed, in addition 
to theregular division quarterly assessment of one dollar, 
three dollars per month for the suppor’ of the Reading men 
and one dollar for the Boston men. Word is expected every 
day from Mr. Dean, the secretary and treasurer of the Boston 
Division, that he has received a check for at least a part of the 
money now overdue. A dozen of the strikers have obtained 
work as firemen, or a8 engineers of stationary engines, or at 
the trades of their earlier years. The men who went on to 
the Boston & Maine line after the strike, and were bought 
off by the Brotherhood, an agreement being entered into that 
they should receive regular wages until they found employ- 
ment, were settled with for from $80 to $100 in cash.” 


A New Powder Oar. 

Mr. George M. Mowbray, of North Adams, Maass., who is 
extensively engaged in the manufacture of explosives, has 
devised and built a car especially for the transpertation of gun- 
powder and similar articles. The car is described as being 
about the size of an ordinary passenger car, is mounted on 
trucks of the Pullman standard pattern, has the Miller plat- 
form and coupler and is fitted with the Westinghouse auto- 
matic brake, besides hand brakes. [he powder room is a sep- 
arate closet or body inside the car and can carry ten tons of 
gunpowder ; connected with it is an ice-box, to be used to keep 
down the 4 in warm weather, which will hold three 
tons of ice. There is also room for the accommodation of the 
messenger who travels in charge of the car. Three thermom- 
eters in different parts of the car indicate the temperature, and 
a suitable gauge shows the amount of waste in the ice. The 
powder room is protected from fire, and so arranged that pack- 
ages of explosives can be separated by partitions of uninflam- 
mable material. The car is now on its way trom North Adams 
to Morehead on the Northern Pacific with a load of powder for 
Manitoba ; it is said to have been highly commended by rail- 
road officers who have inspected it. Mr. Mowbray has been 
put to much trouble and expense heretofore in securing trans- 
portation for his manufactures, and has devised this car to 
obviate objections made to their shipment. 


Testing Builer Steel. 

Ina rope in the September number of the new Metallurgical 
Review Mr. William Metcalf, a Pittsburgh steel manulacturer, 
says: *‘ Perhaps the greatest development of steel for structu- 
ral purposes up to this time may be found on railroads. The 
question of steel rails may be regarded ax settled; also of steel 
tires, crank-pins, guide-bars, connecting-rods, etc. In case of 
axles and boilers there seems to be some discussion, but no 
close observer can doubt the ultimate result. In boiler steel 
the only danger to be apprehended is that there may be enough 
carbon in the steel to cause hardening in use, although the 
sheets may have been annealed so as to endure all the co:d- 
bending, twisting, punching and flanging tests snecessfully. 
That such pre, ot sheets will harden very hard in use is well 
known. A very simple preventive may not be so generally 
known. 

“Let a piece from each sbeet be beated white hot and 
quenched in cold water or brine. If, after this treatment, it 
will double over cold, punch, twist, flange, ete., it will ever 
harden in use, simply because it bas not enough carbon « 
cause it to barden under any circumstances. There are in 
stances of boilers that have been in active service for nearly 
ten years, when only 20 per cent. of a large number have re- 
quircd any repairs, and all are reported in good work.ng con- 
dition. It is evident that the life of a boiler must be very long 
under fair treatment, after it has run for about nine years sub- 
ject to ordinary wear and has not required any repairs what- 
ever.” 


A Trunk Line 

An exchange says : ‘‘ The Searcy Railroad in Arkansas con- 
sists of four miles of wooden rails laid ona natural roadbed. 
The equipment is one car ; the working force is one man; the 
motive power is one mule, and the fare from the outside world 
to Searcy is $1. There was no strike on the Sesrcy Railroad,’ 
Prices. 

A sale of 3,000 tons of steel rails is reported to have been 
made by a Pennsylvania mill, delivered at Hannibal, Mo., at 
$47 per ton. 

British Rail Exports. 

The Board of Trade reports exports of railroad iron of all 
kinds as follows for the month of July and tor the seven 
months ending with July, in tons: 


To the United States : 1877. 1876 Increase. P. e. 
Pinanet snastbbuncn<hs “en dinc 32 0 3 
Seven months.............. 2,502 131 2,371 

To all Countries : 
ME SEke se040s 004 5040 oak oa 52,375 41,702 1,673 25.6 
Seven months...............280,855 223,327 57,24 256.7 


The total exports this year would lay 3,191 miles ot track with 
66 Ibs. 1ails. The average value reported mw» a litile kess than 
£8 per ton this year against a little less (ban £9 last year. Rus- 
sia has been the leading market this year, taking 1844 per 
cent. of the total exports, tollowed closely by Biitish India and 
Anstralia, taking 17% and 16% per cent.. s espectively. 


English Patronage of Sleeping Oars. 

At the Midland Railway meeting at Derby, Ang. 14, a stock- 
holder asked the Chairman as to the result of the working of 
the Pullman cars. The Chairman replied: “ At present I am 
obliged to confess that that is not satisfactory; the cars do not 
fill so well as we expected they woulddo. We have, as you 
know, very much improved our own firsi-class carriages and 
the third-class carriages also, and th. public seem unwilling 
to pay the small amount of extra charge which the Pullman 
Car Company levy tor the use of those ca 8. I confess they do 
not fill nearly so well as we should desire. ’ 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 
Baltimore & Ohio, 


The Baltimore Gazette says: “ After the freight-train hands 
struck on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, many of them stated 
at various points alung the line of the road that the main 
cause for dissatisfaction was not the 10 per cent. reduction in 
wages, but the fact that there was vot enough work on the 
road to employ the whole force on fuil time. If th y could ob- 
tain six days’ work each weé¢k, or be assured of even five, they 
could live on the wages, even wh n reduced 10 per cent.; but 
they thought it due to them besides that they should be al- 
lowed free trausportation from one division back to their own 
when not employed, as otherwise they were obliged, besides 
paying their home expenses, to pay in addition their board at 
the other end of the division, while waiting there for freight. 
Another demand was that if they should be called out for ser- 
vice and detained for two or three bours betoure their train was 
ready to move, they should be allowed for the time thus lost. 
Mr. Keyser, in his addresses here and at Keyser, distinctly 
promised that, if they would return tu work, these matters 





should be looked into, and, so tar as it was possible, should be 
remedied. Most of them finally accepted the situation, and, 
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believing the statement, went back to their posts. Those who 
refused were discharged. The following regulations remedy- 
ing the evil complained of went into effect yesterday: 

**A force sufficient to do the work of the road will be main- 
tained, but no more. Each engine in use will have a regular 
crew of hands on each division. Houses are provided at the 
ends of each division (on the Main Stem at Martinsburg, Key- 
ser, Grafton and Wheeling), where the crews en | stop when 
waiting for freight. Crews not required at the further end of a 
division may, if they desire, return to their homes, and for this 
pe oe passes will be issued to them. No calls will be made 

ur crews at the division termini sooner than one hour before 
the train is to move.” 

Reports have been current that the company had completed 
the negotiation in London of the proposed issue of new bonds 
secured by a mortgage on the Chicago Division, and that the 

roceeds were to be used in paying off the floating debt. 
ese reports are, however, pronounced to be premature, 
though it is said that negotiations are in progress. 


Brazil's Railroad System. 

The new Portuguese technical journal, the Revista Indus- 
trial, of New York, gives the following as a correct list of the 
railroads in Brazil in 1877 : 








Kilom. Miles 
Dom Pedro II..... Pdbedeacededécedabicuserscese 50246 311 
Recife to San Francisco............-eeeeeeeeeees 125 78 
Bahia “ WOT *)  cubaibeactids Cass cncdes ods 12343, 77 
Santos to Jundiaby........0..sccce seece cccces 13944 87 
TANCE. .....-+6- oes vens datedan Aebheen) oGeaes 9 ° 5% 
rin chbensdees.cannheth<ssendl pare $arecive 4044 
Recife to Caxanga.........cscccsccccccees sovees 17 10% 
nd cas bern cantecentssésenscene > 13% 8% 
Central of Bahia (Paraguassu)............ ...+-- 45 28 
WRUNG CIIMEIO Yo oc Secs civctccccoccbecss covcccs 8 5 
Central of Alagoas............ceseeeeeeeeee 10 6 
CIID o iiicin 606.0.cic debesewseticcds cue? 4334 
Nova Fribergo............ oeeececcccscccccoccese 3634 22 
Valenciana. .......seeeecccseeeenee Sone cessccece 25 16 
Nictheroy & Campos...........sceeeecseeeeee: 20 12% 
Macalie 60 ORM pos. .....ccccccccccs cece coccccce 97 60 
BR d 5 cos cccpessans docces on eoenccecsoc cc sccoce 19 12 
Campos to San Salvidor.............+2ss+seeee: 20 13% 
POTTER. 0 occ cccccccciscsccccccse 2e5a SD 38 
San Paulo to Rio de Janeiro 231 14344 
Sorocabana.. ..... dps bae bbOkie WisdiectE Ned noks Fé 128 80 
FOUR: 000s vvrcevecrccvcccceseccccessess cctcee. 143 89 
i errr dp tmeeeesedcesnonsenses 106 66 
BO CERFO ec ccc cvccccccccens ececceces qobeees c2ae 90 56 
Bate TSOPONEO. .o2cccccccccccce cocccce coccccce 47 29436 
Bam JOFOMYMO. ... 0. cccccccccccccccccccccccsecss 20 13% 
Total.......... evccce Oedorecucevcosece sees 2,130 1,323 44 
Brownville & Milo. | 
Mr. Adam H. Merrill, who owns a large slate quarry in 


Brownville, Me., has offered to build a railroad from that place 
southward to the Bangor & Piscataquis at Milo, about 10 miles, 

rovided the two towns will give the right of way. It is thought 
‘hat the offer will be accepted. 


Oentral, of Iowa. 
Argument on the motions to confirm the recent sale of this 


road and to deliver the pr y to the purchasers, was to be 
heard before ythe Uni tates Circuit Court at Des Moines, 
Ta., Aug. 29. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

About 40 freight conductors and 100 brakemen employed on 
the Galesburg Division were discharged for their conduct in 
connection with the recent strike. A considerable number of 
these, however, have since been re-employed, attention being 
given to the circumstances in each case. ’ 

It is said that this mer aad has begun building a cut-off, or 

connecting line, from Colona, Ill., north to Franklin Crossing, 
to connect the two aections ofits St. Louis Division (the old 
Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis road) without running 
around through Rock Island and over the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific track. A bridge over Rock River will be re- 
quired. 
; The branch line from Sagetown, [l]., north to Keithsburg, 
which belonged to the Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis, 
is being extended north about three miles to New Boston, 
where it will connect with the Galva & New Bcston Branch. 
There is a report that this line by Galva and Keithsburg, will 
be used as a west-bound freight line, the grades being much 
better than on the main line, though the distance is greater. 


Ohicago & Lake Huron. 

The Secretary of State of Michigan has issued an official 
notice of the forfeiture by the Port Huron & Lake Michigan 
(now consolidated with the Chicago & Lake Huron) Oompany 
of “its corporate rights, privileges, and franchises of, on, and 
to so much of its road as lies west of the city of Flint, in the 
county of Genesee, in the State of Michigan, as oa from a 
duly certified copy of the judgment rendered by the Circuit 
Court for the county of St. Clair, in said State, on the second 
day of July, 1877, and filed in the office of the Secretary of 
State on the 2ist of August, 1877,” and that the said railroad is 
‘‘ousted and altogether excluded from all corporate rights, 
privileges, and franchises of, on, and to so much of its charter 
and road, with its rights, privileges and franchises as lie west 
of the city of Flint, in the county of Genesee.” 


Ooney Island & Brooklyn. 

This company, which has for several years owned and 
worked a horse railroad from Brooklyn to Coney Island, is pre- 
paring to change some six miles of its 104% miles of road to a 
steam line, to be worked by light engines and an equipment 
similar to that in use on the other Coney Island lines. It is 
said that new rails are to be laid and some changes made in 
the line of the road. The use of steam on the line outside of 
the built-up portions of Brooklyn is, we believe, authorized by 
the charter of the road. 


Connecticut & bhaewrey wg Rivers. 

This company reports that during the year ending June 30, 
from its net earnings of $244,310 the entire floating debt was 
cleared off and a surplus of $50,000 left. No dividends were 
paid during the year, but the company is now in a good finan- 
cial positiun and it is believed that dividends can be resumed 
duriug the current year. 


Oleveland, Columbus, Oincinnati & Indianapolis. 

This company is soon to follow the example of the Lake 
Shore and change its gauge from 4 ft. 924 in. 4 ft. 8% in. 
The present gauge was adopted several years ago as a com- 
promise between the 4 ft. 84% in. and the former 4 ft. 10 in. 
gauge. 

Nelaware & Hudson Canal. . 

Notice is given that, on pennies to Drexel, Morgan & 
Oo., New York, the bonds of this company due in 1877 will be 
eat ger at par and accrued interest, or exchange for new 

nds secured by the same mortgage and maturing in 1891. 


East & West Texas. 

The track of this rcad is now laid to a point 35 miles east by 
north from Houston, Tex., and contracts were lately let for an 
additional 15 miles. It is said that Mr. Paul Bremond, who 
controls the road, has given up his original intention of build- 
ing the road to Shreveport, La., and now intends to make the 
northeastern terminus at Marshall, Tex. The present terminus 
of the road isin the timber belt, and a considerable traffic in 
lumber is expected. 

Eastport & suing, 
It is proposed to build a railroad from Eastport, Me., north 





by west to Baring on the St. Croix & Penobscot road. The 
distance is about 25 miles, and the line would connect Eastport 
with Calaio, and also with the European & North American 
road when the extension of the St. Croix & Penobscot is built. 
There is said to be much feeling in favor of the go and a 
considerable amount has already been subscribed. Eastport is 
an old town with a considerable trade; it is the most easterly 
town in the United States and has an excellent harbor and 
water communications, but no railroad. 


Extensions of Mail Service. 

Mail service, to begin Sept. 1, has been ordered over the Cin- 
cinnati Southern Railroad, from Ludlow, Ky., to Somerset, 158 
miles. 


Foreclosure Sales. 
‘ sea of railroad property under legal process are noted as 
OLIOWS: 

Mississiopi Ventral, at Jackson, Mississippi. Aug. 23, under 
foreclosure of the consolidated mortgage. ought in by rep- 
resentatives of the consolidated bondholders for $%425,- 
000, subject to the prior mortgages. By the latest 
statemen these consist of the Tennessee State loan 
of $1,279,000; first-mortgage bonds, $997 000, and second- 
mortgage bonds, $1,997,000, making $4,273,000 in all. By the 
same report there were $3,273,500 consolidated bonds outstand- 
ing, besides $5,000,000 income and equipment bonds, which are 
a later lien; and so are wiped out by the foreclosure. The Ili- 
nois Central Company was the largest holder of the consoli- 
dated bonds and will control the new organization. 

Future sales are announced as follows : 

The Chicago & Lake Huron road will be sold at public sale 
in Detreit, Mich., Sept. 20, under a decree.of foreclosure grant- 
ed by the United States Circuit Court at suit of the Union 
Trust Company,  tiustee. The sale will include 
the whole property, but will be made subject 
to the Port Huron & Lake Michigan first mortgage of 
May 1, 1869, and the Peninsular mortgages of May 1, 1869, 
and Sept. 1, 1876. The decree further provides that the pur- 
ehaser or purchasers shall be held free from any personal lia 
bility for the indebtedness of the company for any debt or ac- 
cumulated interest on account of the prior liens. 

The North & South Railroad, of Georgia, is to be sold in 
Columbus, Ga., Sept. 4, to satisfy the State hen. It is of 3 ft. 
gauge, and is completed from Columbus to Hamilton, 23 miles 


Fredericton. 

The arrangements for the iease of this road to Messrs Burpee 
& Edgecombe have fallen through, and the company wili con- 
tinue to run the road. President Temple is now making ar- 
rangements for changing the gauge of the road from 5 ft. 6 in. 
to 4 ft. 844 in., at the same time as the change on the European 
& North American. 


Green Bay & Superior. 

This company has completed an arrangement for the pur- 
chase of the franchise, right of way, and any other interest 
that the Milwaukee & Northern Company may have north and 
northwest of Green Bay, Wis. A contract has been let to W. J. 
Abrams for the grading of the road from Green Bay northwest 
to Shawano, about 35 miles. 


Harlem Extension. 

The southern end of this road, from Bennington, Vt., to 
Chatham Four Corners, N. Y., is still without trains, though the 
bondholders of the old Lebanon Springs Company (the origi- 
na] name of this section of the road) have taken formal] pos- 
session and appointed F. C. White, of Bennington, their 
agent. It is thought that the road will be reopened soon. 
The northern end of the road, from Rutland, Vt. to Benning- 
ton, is still worked by the Central Vermont, under an agree- 
ment to surrender it to the Bennington & Rutland Company on 
ten days’ notice. 

Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western. 

In the United States Circuit Court at Springfield, Ill., Aug. 
22, an order was tiled authorizing Receiver Wright to borrow 
$50,000 to pay off the employes of the road, and to issue cer- 
tificates for that amount. 


Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile. 

Upon application of counsel for the Dutch holders of the 
we known as the Florida 8 per cent. bonds, Justice Strong, 
of the United States Supreme Court, has appointed Mr. Calvin 
H. Allen Receiver of this road, with instructions to take pos- 
session at once and to put the ey in good order. The 
suit is based upon the claim that the State bonds held by the 
plaintiffs are, by their terms, a lien upon the road. 


Jamesville & Washington. 

The track of this road is now laid to Washington, N. C., 25 
miles southward from Jamesville and 15 miles beyond the old 
terminus. The road is owned by a lumber company, and was 
built several years ago from Jamesville on the Rownoke River 
south 10 miles for the ~~ ose Of getting out lumber. The 
track is not yet in good order, but trains are expected to run 
in a short time. 


Junction & Breakwater. 

Surveys are nearly completed for the branch or extension 
from Lewes, Del., to Rehoboth Beach. The distance is 6% 
miles, but the final location is not yet made, owing to a ques- 
tion as to running through the grounds of the Rehoboth Camp 
Meeting Association. 


Keokuk & Des Moines. 

This company has issued a circular asking the first-mortgage 
bondholders to fund the coupons due Oct. 1 and April 1 next 
in 8 per cent. scrip. This has been made necessary by 
the falling off in business due to the short crops of last year in 
the district served by the road. 

The company was organized in 1874 by the bondholders who 
bought the southeastern end of the old Des Moines Valley road 
in 1874. The new bonds then issued had the coupons for two 
years funded, so that only three coupons upon them have been 
paid. Theroad is said to have been carefully and economi- 
cally managed and the loss of traffic was unavoidable. The 
amount of bonds outstanding by the last report was $2,300,000; 
the net earnings for the year ending March 31 last were $170,- 
443,27, or about $9,000 more than enough to pay the interest. 
Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington. 


The report of the Auditor, Mr. Wm. Mahl, for July is as fol- 
lows: 


















1877. 1876. 1875. 
Passenger earnings................$35,718 13 $40,978 22 $34,560 99 
Freight me panececcessceunt 49,366 43 45,847 09 36,311 58 
Express, mail, etc.........seeseees 5,477 24 4,688 46 5,335 19 
Total... scccccesceccececccers $90,561 80 $91,513 77 $76,207 76 
Working expenses and renewals... 64,260 59 65,525 26 66,620 34 
Not earmings...........secee $26,301 21 $25,988 51 $9,587 42 
nar cstncsisstnep+4onsessaeas 1,166 00 1.166 00 1,311 75 
Rentals and guarantees .. ..... 2,983 09 3,897 72 5,708 02 
Construction and improvement.... 1,435 39 wae GE nb ewe dus 
Bote wos ccccavcvccercesseces $5,584 48 $5,842 19 $7,019 77 
Wet POOR. 00s cccsssccccess $20,716 73 $20,146 32 $2,567 65 


Comparing this year with last, there is a decrease of $951.97, 
or 1 per cent., in gross earnings ; an increase of $312.70, or 1.2 
per cent., in net earnings, and an increase of $570.41, or 2.8 per 
cent., in net profits. e earnings this year were $435 gross 
and $126 net per mile; the expenses were 70.96 per cent. of 





earnings. Throughout the whole of the present year there has 
been a noticeable increase in the proportion of freight to pas- 
senger earnings. 


Michigan Central. 

The Detroit Tribune, of Aug. 25, says: “‘Mr. Ledyard, Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Michigan Central Railroad, and his 
assistant, Mr. Brown, have commenced the equalization of the 
wages of the employes of that road. The work at Detroit is 
ended, and Thursday they paid their respects to the Chicago 
end of the route, where the pay-roll of about 200 men, com- 
prising switchmen, yardmen and warehouse laborers, was re- 
vised, the wages being graduated according to a scale which 
had previously been approved by the employes themselves. In 
a very few instances a small percentage was taken from the 
salaries paid at present and heretofore, but as a rule the pay 
was increased, the advance ranging from 4 to 12 per cent. The 
advance will probably average 6 per cent. There are several 
grades of laborers in the freight houses. One class has been 
receiving $1.1244 per day ; their pay 1s increased to $1.15. An- 
other grade has been receiving $1.17 ; their pay is increased to 
$1.20. Still another class has been paid $1.22; their wages 
are increased to $1.25. The engineers on this road are to be 

aid upon a new basis. They will be divided into.three grades. 
ose who are serving their first year at the business will re- 
ceive $2.50 per day ; during their second year they will receive 
$2.80, and in the third year of their service their pay will be 
increased to that of first-class engineers, whatever that may 
be. The employes express themselves as satisfied with the 
new scale of wages. Messrs. Ledyard and Brown will now be- 
gin working their way eastward on the line.” 


Minnesota Railroad Projects. 

In an article ang | of the increased railroad activity in 
Minnesota at present the St. Paul Pioneer-Press of Aug. 23 
says: ‘* The following roads in Minnesota and those leading 
therefrom, which will be more or less tributary to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and of benefit to other purtions of the State of 
Minnesota, can be set down among those likely to be completed 
or in process of construction within the next twelve months: 

1. The Brainerd Branch of the St. Paul & Pacific. 

2. The Glyndon Cut Off. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis. 

The Midland, from Wabasha to Faribault. 
The Martin County Railroad. 

6. From Fairmount to Blue Earth City. 

~ ace Caledonia to connect with the Dubuque & Minnesota 
road. 

8. The Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern. 

9. The Knife Falls road. 

‘* Work upon all these nine roads is now in progress, and 
their early completion is regarded ascertain. To continue the 
list, these roads are among those that will surely be built at an 
early day: 

10. The St. Vincent Branch. 

11. The line from Pembina to Winnipeg. 

12. From Melrose to Glyndon. 


o 


13. Luverne & Sioux Falls. 

14. Northern Minnesota, or Fergus Falls road. 
15. St. Paul & Minneapolis Air Line. 

16. Des Moines & Minnesota. 


17. St. James & Winnebago City. 

. Hastings & Dakota. 

. Minneapolis & Hutchinson. 

. Northern Pacific extension. 

. North Wisconsin. 

. Hudson & River Falls. 

23. Chippewa Falls & Medford. 

** Those iamiliar with the hist..ry of these roads are confident 
that the prosperity that is now assured to Minnesota and the 
Northwest, will place all the above enterprises on a sure foun- 
dation, and that their projectors can readily find the means to 
carry them through. 

“Tt is known that a new and powerful company has been or- 
— to build the unfinished portion of the St. Vincent 

ranch, if the Dutch owners of that road do not see proper to 
do it themselves. The legislation last winter, which resulted 
in the prompt resumption of work on the Brainerd Branch 
will be even more effectual in securing the completion of the 
St. Vincent line, because the Manitoba end of the line is so far 
advanced that the completion of the former will at once close 
up the gap between St. Paul and Winnipeg. 

“The same means will undoubtedly secure the construction 
of the other line from Melrose to Glyndon, through a rich and 
well-settled agricultural section. 

** All the other roads enumerated above are such as are nec- 
essary to existing completed lines, ot are extensions of roads 
whose owners will not be slow in competing for the rich prizes 
that are to be had by simply reaching out and taking them.” 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 

The Union Trust Company, trustee, has issued a further 
statement, in which, after referring to the Houston & Texas 
Central failure, and the amount due from that company, it 
says: “If, however, disregarding the non-payment of the 
Texas Centrai indebiedness, an analysis is made of the net in- 
come, with the view of ascertaining the capacity of the road 
to comply with the agreement of March 1, 1876, the following 
facts appear : 

“‘After paying $84,439 for the total cost of rebuilding the 
Red River Bridge, swept away by freshets, July 1, 1876 (an ex- 
traordinary expense), the net revenue for the year was 
$1,130,864.” : 

The disbursements were : 








Pe PINE Ss oc deacecccddeczces. sees $109,799 
By TTI oon cess ccsiveccievsessees 56,408 
P $53,390 
ENGI i isc sad ces sivscescesicceccecsensscendé 121,921 
I IOUD 6 osc cues oandhe cossowesns dévevdeacetle 44,937 
CATION SPONGE. oss once cccccceniccccdoncoccesoes 16,194 
; ———— $236,445 
Taaving © DIGGS Of. ....60050-0- ccccccccccccecesseses $894,418 


Of these disbursements the payments to Texas compress 
and of $108,251 for 200 box cars by order of court, $153,189 in 
all, are of a nature not likely to recur, and, for the purposes of 
an estimate, these sums may fairly be added to the surplus as 
above, making $1,047,607. The equalization payments are 
now nearly completed and may be fett out of any future esti- 
mate. The amount required to provide the gold interest due 
on the various classes of bonds last year under the agreement 
was $836,610; interest commissions and legal expenses, $48,723; 
in all $885,333, which would leave a surplus of $162,275. coy 

The revenues from the Boonville Bridge have been sufficient 
to make regular payment of interest on the bridge bonds, and 
also of the bonds drawn for redemption for the sinking fund. 


New York, Brooklyn & Sea Shore. 

The contest between this company and the New York, Wood- 
haven & Rockaway as to the mght to build a bridge over 
Jamaica Bay has been settled by a compromise. The New 
York, Brooklyn & Sea Shore Company is to build the road and 
pile bridge across the bay, and the other company is to have 
the use of the track for a fixed annual rental. Work on the 
bridge, which was stopped several weeks ago by the trouble 
between the companies, is to be resumed at once. 


| Northern Pacific. 


_There is considerable activity just now on the Pacific Di- 
vision. The track on the Puyallup Branch is laid for 12 miles 
from Tacoma, Wash. Ter., leaving about 14 miles to put 
down to reach the Puyallup mines, and this work is progress- 
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ing steadily. A coal wharf and storage sheds are ping put up 
at Tacoma in readiness for the coal traffic over the branch. 
The new shops at Tacoma are completed and ready for use 
but it is not yet decided when the machinery shall be remov 
there. Meantime the old shops at Kalama are at work ona 
passenger car and 100 four-wheel coal cars, to carry six tons 
each, all for use upon the new branch. 

Ohio & Mississippi. 

A call is made requesting first-mortgage bondholders who 
desire to have the road put in sion of their trustee to 
communicate with the trustee, . Allan — of New 
York. The complaint in the foreclosure suit lately begun by 
Mr. Campbell requests the Court to take such action. It is 
claimed that the road is earning enough to pay interest on the 
first-mortgage bonds, but that the money has been used to pay 
off floating debt claims, and the object of the present proceed- 
ing is to prevent such diversion of the revenues and to secure 
possession for the bondholders. 

The following order from General Superintendent Peabody 
is published: 

“*On and after Saturday, Sept.1, the express business on 
the line of this road and branches will be done by the com- 
pany, the Adams Express Company retiring on that date. 

“The details and management ofthe business will be in 
charge of the freight department, and all correspondence re- 
garding it will be directed to the General Freight Agent. 

“ Agents, baggagemesters, and other employes, will receive 
instructions, and carry out fully all orders from the General 
Freight Agent relating to the transaction of this business.” 


Orange Lake & San Mateo. 

It 1s proposed to build a railroad from Orange Lake, in Ma- 
rion County, Fla., eastward about 30 miles to San Mateo on the 
St. Johns River. The intention is to build a light road, with 
wooden rails, and it is thought that traffic enough to support 
such a road can be secured. 


Philadelphia & Atlantic City. 

The rates of fare on this new road between Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City are: single fare, $1.50; excursion, $2; twenty trip 
tickets, $15; monthly ticket, $15; season ticket, $20, with priv- 
ilege of a ticket for purchaser's wife for $5; season ticket good till 
Dec. 1, $40. On the Sunday excursion trains round-trip tickets 
are sold for $1, and special rates are made for large excursion 
parties. . 

A more complete list of stations and distances from Camden 
is as follows: Oakland, 2.9 miles; Linden, 4.2; Dentdale, 5.2; 
Magnolia, 6.8; Somerville, 7.8; Laurel, 9; Clementon, 10.9; Al- 
bion, 13.8; Tansboro, 14.6; Williamstown Junction, 16; Cedar 
Brook, 18.7; Blue Anchor, 20.6; Winslow, 23.3; Hammonton, 
27.2; Da Costa, 30; Elwood, 32.7; Egg Harbor, 37.6; Cologne, 
40.4; Pomona, 42.6; Pleasantville, 49.4; Atlantic City, 54.5. 


Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Ohicago. 

;A dispatch dated Fort Wayne, Ind., Aug. 21, says: ‘An 
order has been issued restoring to all firemen and brakemen 
on the Pittsburg & Fort Wayne road the rate of pay paid prior 
to the last reduction, which produced the great strike. e 
order dates from Aug. 1 and causes great rejoicing.” 


Projected Railroads in Japan. 

Mr. R. Vicars Boyle, Engineer in Chief of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment Railways, has recently made an examination of cer- 
tain lines believed to be most needed, and reported thereon, 
dividing the proposed line into sections, of which he speaks 
separately. The first section 1s from Tokio on the Gult of Yedo 
northwest to Takasaki, 66 mules, passing through Inatsuki, 
Omiya, Tuyaka and Okabe. Much of the work on this section 
would be light, though some large river crossings are needed 
over the Toda-gawa, and protection of the road-bed against 
floods in that river would also be necessary. Takasaki is a 
town of much importance, with a considerable trade, and there 
is already much traffic along the proposed line, which could 
probably be much increased by the railroad. 

The second section is from Takasaki nearly due west to Mat- 
sumoto, 80 miles, and this section will require some hea 
work in the hills about Shinani and a tunnel about a mile an 
one-half long at the head of the Shiroya Valley. Thereis much 
broken and mountainous country along the line, requiring the 
heaviest grades and sharpest curves on the road, besides the 
most expensive work. But little local traffic can be looked for, 
but this section would be of value as a part of the through line 
and as connecting two populous provinces now separated by a 
mountainous district crossed by few roads and those very ? 

At Matsumoto the line turns 7 to the southward and 
runs in that direction 70 miles to Nakatsugawa-Yeki. The 
work on this section will be lighter than on the previous one, 
though some heavy ~b will be needed on the divide be- 
tween the Sai-Kawa and Kiso-Kawa valleys. For the most 
part, however, the line follows a natural and comparatively 
easy route through the river valleys, needing some bridging 
but none of van teas size. Much local traffic would come to 
the line, besides a considerable business in lumber, which is 
floated down the mountain streams. 

From Nakatsugawa the road will turn westward and run in 
that direction 55 miles to Kano and Gifu, following the val- 
leys of the Toki-gawa and Nemoto-gawa, and then crossing a 
low range of hills, down the Ohari-gawa and Kiso-gawa to 
Gifu. The grades on this division will be light and the only 
expensive bridge needed will be that over the Kiso-gawa 
near Doda. 

These four sections complete a main line of 271 miles from 
Tokio to Gifu, and from the latter place a line already survey- 
ed runs southwest 74 miles to Kioto, making a total distance 
of 345 miles from Tokio to Kioto. At the western end the 
line would connect with the 49 miles of road now in operation 
from Kioto to Kobe, and at the eastern with the 18 miles from 
Tokio to Yokohama. The line marked out connects two prin- 
cipal cities and follows an already established route of travel 
and trade, which is believed to be capableof great develop- 
ment. 

The last section surveyed formsa branch of this main line 
from Uyeda and Tanaki north by east to the important sea 
port of Niigata. This branch will require only a moderate 
amount of heavy work, — much of it is through s broken 
and hilly region, and ag many bridges will be needed. 
There will be little rock work and most of that is through a 
light and easily worked rock. For much of the distance the 
road fullows the Chikuma-gawa, and it will have to meet the 
competition of boat navigation on that river for nearly 75 
miles. Much of the line, however, is through a very rich rice 
country, from which a large traffic can be carried to the main 
line. 

Pensacola. ’ : 

This road has completed arrangements with the Mobile & 
Montgomery for the transportation of lumber from a boom to 
be constructed on the Tensas River to the Pensacola mills. 
The lumber is to come from the Alabama River and its tribu- 
taries and is to be floated to the boom, where it will be trans- 
ferred to the cars. 

This company has also been ngs with the Selma & 
Gulf for the joint construction ofa connection between the 
two roads, but nothing was effected, on account of the em- 
barrassed condition of the Selma company. 

Pittsburgh, Wheeling & Kentucky. 

The contract for the completion of this road from Wheeling, 
W. Va., to the junction with the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis has been let to Mackin & Co., of Pittsburgh, for $35,080. 
Most of the grading was done several years 
now to be done is to put the grade in order, 


and the work 
up some gaps 





provide the ties and lay the track. The contractors have be- 
gun work. 


Roseburg & Ooos Bay. 

A company has been organized to build a railroad from 
Roseburg, Oregon, the sauibenh terminus of the Oregon & Cali- 
—_ road, westward to Coos Bay, a distance of about 55 

es. 
Richmond & Three Forks. i : 

Not having been successful in Louisville, this company is 
trying to get aid from the Cincinnati merchants and the Ken- 
tucky Central Company. This action is taken with the expec- 
bce | that the Kentucky Central will soon be extended to Rich- 
mond. 


Sioux City & St. Paul. 

The suit between this company and the McGregor & Mis- 
souri River Company, which involved the title to about 185,000 
acres of land claimed by each company as part of its land 


funding certificates amounted in the aggregate to $1,216,474. 
**It will be seen, therefore, that the obligations of the 
company of all descriptions, over and above the capital stock 
liability, amounted on the Ist of on hg $30,185,643.10, and that 
the assets, as entered upon the books, independent of the con- 
struction and equipment and income accounts, amounted to 
$5,501,122.58. e lands granted to the company were esti- 
mated at about $3 per acre. Deducting these assets from the 
liabilities, as above stated, we have as the net liabilities of the 


| company July 1, in :ependent of stock, $24,684,520. This is 
| represented by a railway 685 miles long, fully equipped for 


business, and earning the present year, accordi 
about $4,500,000, of which 60 per cent. is requir 
operating and general expenses.” 

A plan for the settlement of the company’s affairs, involving 
the funding of some additional coupons is stated as follows: 
“It is proposed to convert all the consolidated bonds and 
Cairo & Fulton income bonds and coupons, and deferred inter- 
est certificates thereto belouging, into a simple unsecured 


to estimate, 
to pay the 


rant, has been decided in favor of the Sioux City & St. Paul. | bond of the company, bearing interesf at 7 per cent. per an- 


e land is in the extreme northwestern section of Lowa. 


Southbridge & Brookfield. 

The proposed town subscription of $60,000 to this road by 
the town of Southbridge, Mass., was voted on, Aug. 25, and | 
defeated by a few votes. A majority were in favor of it, but | 
= subscription failed to get the two-thirds vote required by 
aw. 


Southern Freight Agents’ Meeting. 

The called meeting of general freight agents of Southern 
roads to arrange for a uniform classification of local freights 
was held at Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 22,a considerable number being 
present. It was generally agreed that a umform classification 
was much poet vd and that it should be carefully considered 
before adoption. A committee was appointed to ee a plan 
to be submitted for adoption to a future meeting. The commit- 
tee is composed of the following general freight agents: E. G. 
Ghio, Seaboard & Roanoke; George Nason, Mobile & Montgom- 
ery; D. C. Moriey, New Orleans, Jackson & Northern; 8S. Haas, 
Richmond & Danville; J. 8. Davant, Port Royal, and George K. 
Knox, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 


Spartanburg & Asheville. 

The track on this road is now laid and trains are running 
to Tryon Mountain, 27 miles northwest from Spartanburg, 
8. C. Of the remaining 40 miles to Asheville, N. C., all but 11 
miles is graded and the company-has contracted for 30 miles of 
the iron. Work is progressing steadily on the unfinished 
sections. 


Stroudsburg & Wind Gap. 

A considerable force has begun work on this road near 
Stroudsburg, Pa. It is to run from that place south by west 
19 miles to Chapman, whence a branch of the Lehigh & Sus- 
quehanna runs to Bethlehem. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. | 
This company has at last met the competition of the Mem- 
his & Little Rock by making a general reduction in the rates 
om Little Rock by way of Columbus to all points in Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Alabama, and other Southern States, 

The company is now paying the August coupons on the St. 
Louis & Iron Mountain first-mortgage bonds, which were not 
paid on the first of the month. The delay in payment is ex- 
plained by the company as being caused by the necessity of 
paying back wages due, in order to avoid a strike on the road. 

A circular has been issued explaining the te position of 
the company. It gives a statement of the habilities on July 
fone as compared with Jan. 1, 1877, which we condense as 
follows : 








July 1. Jan. 1. 

Capital stock, consolidated...........-... $20,805,151 $20,103,533 
3 “  wnconsolhidated............ 658, 1,406,720 
OES. 000 0.05000 6.50.0006008800606 d00000008 25,910,000 24,797,000 
Deferred coupons and certificates........ 2,445,085 2,297,355 
Accrued interest........0.seseseccssecces 1,025,299 532,673 
Floating debt accounts.......... sssseees 853,953 1,690,718 
BAGRENGS. 0c ccccccccccscccccscceccs ° 1O8B,241 == ccccccccce 
Rolling stock renewal fund...... . 52, 53,360 
TORS. occ ccccccse cvccssccesccccces $53,682,227 $50,881,359 


This shows an increase of $1,787,145 in bonded debt and in- 
terest, a decrease of $46,862 in stock and of $888,896 in other ac- 
counts, a net increase of $851,387 in liabilities. To this is w be 
added a decrease of $124,804 in assets, making an apparent de- 
ficit of $976,191, which is thus accounted for : 


Accrued interest om bonds... ......-.+-seceeeee $832,860 
_ - GRINNED 0.00 2 cccce seccce 18,893 
Deferred interest on bonds (funded)............ 181,520 
Gold premiums on gold coupons . ........... 14,706 
Interest and exchange on floating debt......... 61,862—$1,109,842 
Earnings six months.........0ccecceeeccereceeee 1,932,141 








Less expenses Six MODthS........-..0eeeceeceee 1,130,690— 801,450 
$308,391 

Sixty per cent. discount on 1,113 consolidated bonds sold 
im May, 1877... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccvccccecesess 667,800 
$976,191 


The item accrued interest on bonds is for all interest on 
bonds accruing after the first day of January, 1877, up to and 
including the first day of July, 1877, that is not included in the 
funding plan of Feb. 23, 1875. 

The earmings for the six months were: 


1877. 1876. Increase. P. o. 

Gceoss earning+.......$1,932,141 $1,719,386 $212,755 12.37 
Expenses.........+.+. 1,130,690 1,072,678 58,012 5.40 
Net earnings..... $801,451 $646,708 $154,743 23.93 


The circular further says that the results for the six months’ 
business freed from discounts on bonds and deferred interest 
coupons, etc., might be stated as follows : 

Interest accrued from Jan. 1, 1877, to June 1, 1877, inclusive, 


and not covered by funding of 1875............-+++- 5 $832,860 
Interest accrued on deferred interest certificates............. 18,893 
Detall. 0c ccccevcscoccendebdsceocennccesece ccccscovesecse $851,753 
Net earnings six months ending June 30, 1877...... $801,450 
Less gold premiums paid.............. $14,706 72 


Interest and exchange on floating debt. 61,862 65 





DOtah. cccoccee decccessovsed «++ ++ $76,569 57 
Paid for construction and equipment, 
GEE MRO e000 0 00000sere 0000esbens ve 136,904 97— 213,474 
BONN DT icccse - 2006606 opts evbecrdnasnneens $581,976 
Add cash remitted, six months, by Land Depart- 
MBOME . occ ccccccccccccccccccccccceccccccccesceccce 27,500— 615,477 
DOB, 06s ccvceccce. covcscccnceccencees censneneoncocses $236,275 


After referring to the suits pending between the company 
and the Baring Brothers, the report proceeds to state: 

** Much as the non-payment of interest is regretted, there is 
some compensation in the resulting progress that has been 
made in the reduction of the pay-rolis, and the decrease of the 
floating debt from $1,576,741 on the Ist of January to $693,078 
on the Ist of July. 

“The Cairo & Fulton income bonds (8 per cents.) have been 
recuced from $668,000 to $176,000 by conversion into consoli- 
dated bonds. And the consolidated bonds have been increased 
by sale and conversion from $2,202,000 to $3,857,000. 

“ The bonded debt, therefore, on the first of July, appears 
to have been $25,910,000, and the funding certificates for de- 
ferred interest coupons amounted to $2,253,910. And the de- 
ferred interest coupons and the interest accrued on bonds and 


num, payable only when the company shall earn sufficient to 
pay it, after paying operating and general expenses and 
current interest upon the present outstanding prior mortgages. 
Also to fund into fifteen-year certificates, bearing 7 per cent. 
interest, payable annually, the lien of the coupons being pre- 
served as their security, as follows: Three coupons on the sec- 
ond-mortgage Iron Mountain bonds, three coupons on the 
Arkansas Branch bonds, three coupons on the Cairo, Arkansas 
as mag bonds, twoand a half coupons on the Cairo & Fulton 
nds. 
* The company would then pay in 1877: 
One coupon on I. M. Ist M., due Aug. 1, 1877 ....... 
One half coupon on I, M. 24 M., due Nov. 1, 1877....... 
One year’s interest on 2d M. 1. M. Certificates, due Nov. 1, 
SENG odie cs cvcgnavoesanhehecdbalbeebnwenssescnesioseses - 43,563 


$140,000 
103,722 






0000 006000000000 0000000 00000 0crceeeere ceeseeces secece 43,750 

One half coupon on C., A. & T. Bonds, due Dec.1, 18T7...... 25,376 
One year’s interest on Ark. Br and C., A. & T. Certificates, 

Des. 0, WB. ccccvccccsesccescce scensaveccvescs coccccesce 29,400 

And pay-rolls and floating debt, say..............ececeeees 693,078 

Total. cocccse cose obecsceseccsesocccccevcccvocecess $1,078,888 


“This would absorb about the total of the net earnings, as 
estimated for the last six months of the year 1877." 

This plan would make the interest payments for the year 
1878, $1,777,914. The report concludes as follows: 

“Estimating the probable net earnings of the year 1878 at 
$2,000,000, we would then have a surplus in the Treasury, after 
the resumption of the payment of interest in full Jan. 1, 1879, 
of about $222,000. This sum would seem to be nearly sufficient 
to pay one year’s interest upon the bonds to be issued in lieu 
of consolidated and Cairo & Fulton income bonds, and might 
be so applied, the earnings of the year 1879, as is al- 
together probable, would be sufficient without that to pay the 
interest upon all the then outstanding mortgage bonds and cer- 
tificates. Or, the surplus might be used as a sinking fund to 
redeem the outstanding deferred interest certificates.” 


Texas & Pacific. 

The Austin (Texas) State Gazette of recent date says: “ The 
Texas & Pacific Company have, within the lasc few days, for- 
feited their immense land reservation from a failure to con- 
struct their road from Fort Worth to Weatherford, in pursu- 
ance of the terms of their charter. The Attorney-General will, 
at a proper time, institute a suit in the District Court of 
Travis County, for vacating the land reservation to that com- 
pany. In consequence of the agitation of the subject of grant- 
ing the company an extension of time at the last session of the 
Legislature, an act was passed providing that in the event the 
company did forfeit the reservation the lands should be held 
for the location of the 3,000,000 acres of land designated in the 
constitution for building a new capitol in Austin and for other 
purposes. It follows that on a decree making a forfeiture, 
these lands are not subject to location and entry as other lands 
of the State. There is a grave question underlying this subject 
as to the power of the Legislature to heal the forfeiture of the 
reservation ata subsequent meeting of the body. It is thought 
by some that under the new constitution it would not have 
the power to do 80,” 


Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw. 

The Purchasing Committee gives notice that a majority of 
all classes of securities have subscribed to the agreement of 
reorganization. Holders are requested to deposit their securi- 
ties with the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, of New York, 
for the committee, in pursuance of the agreement. 


Tyler Tap. 
A contract for the ties for this road has been let to J. B. 


Ford. Arrangements are being made to complete the road 
from Tyler, Tex., as far as Gilmer by October. 


Union Pacific. 

About 5.30 a. m. on Aug. 25 a tornado struck the bridge over 
the Missouri between Omaha and Council Bluffs and carried 
away the two spans nearest to the Iowa shore. Both were 
thrown down into the river and completely destroyed or ren- 
dered useless. The south rail of the track on the remainain 
ane was drawn out from the spikes and most of it follow 
the broken spans into the river; in the north rail some of the 
joints broke, but the rails were badly bent and twisted. The 
entire loss is estimated at $350,000. 

The company has taken steps to put up temporary wooden 
spans at once, to be replaced by iron hereafter. The destroyed 
spans were iron truss, resting on iron piers. No ferry boat 
could be procured at Omaha, so that trains will, for the pres- 
ent, run to Plattsmouth and passengers and freight will be 
transferred across the Missouri at that point. A Chicago & 
Northwestern connection is also made by way of Missouri Val- 
= and the Sioux City & Pacific road. 

t is said that new shops are to be established at some con- 
venient point on the road about midway between Omaha and 
Ogden. These new shops will be the principal shops of the 
road, and the Omaha shops will be retained, but only to do the 
usual one necessary at the end of a division. It is con- 
sidered better to have the principal shops near the middle of 
the road than at one end. It is pessithe, however, that the 
shops may remain at Omaha, if certain concessions are made 
by the city. 

Umpqua Valley. 

It is proposed to build a narrow-gauge railroad from Drains, 
Oregon, on the Oregon & California road, westward down the 
valley of the Umpqua River to its mouth, a distance of about 


60 miles. The object 1s to secure a direct outlet from the val- 
ley to tide-water. 


Utah & Western. 

This road is now completed to the town of Tooele, Utah, 
which is 11 miles eouth from the late terminus atLake Point 
and 31 miles from Salt Lake City. Regular trains began to 
run through to Tooele Aug. 18. 


Utah & Pleasant Valley. 

This company, under the management of Mr. J. B. Lock- 
wood, of New York, purposes building a narrow-gauge railroad 
from the Utah Southern southwestward to the Pleasant 
Valley coal mines, chiefly to carry coke from the coal mines to 
the silver mines. 


Virginia & Truckee. 
It is reported that negotiations are in progress for the sale 
of this road to the Central Pacific, The road is an important 
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Earning 
Mileage. Earnings. per 
| | Mile. 
Name of Road. ae. i | 
1877. | 1876. Inc. Dec. Per ec. 1877. 1876. Increase. | Deerease.|Per c.| 1877. 1876. 
| 
pore ie Ry Ete a Ye, ees ae] ee. 
| | 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe........... TUL TAL nce ee cece celoceees $194,020 $194,194'.......... $174) 0.1) $273 $273 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern.. 73,309 71,420 $1,889)..........| 2.6) 183-178 
Cairo & St. Louis........ «  eeeccecccee 15,141 6,048 y 308 ue 

y’ Vepsce cdve 124,649 $06 4008.0 - 276 256 
Sonera Oeueo §6000dsse- 00 ensec cbedSey 1,366,000 175,222; 11.4 836 1,172 
Chicago & AltON......sseeeeeeeee oe 310,160 93,511; 23.2 457 621 
Chicago, Viiwaukee & St. Paul... ..... 556,000 129,270; 18.9 397 489 
Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Delaware...... 24,484 j 3,102; 11.2 156 176 
Denver & Rio Grande...  ......+--.+++. 75,233 39,120 SETI scacectsas 92.4 252 190 
Illinois Central, Illinois lines........... 369 630 $80,495)..... see 10,865; 2.9 523 538 

o hae Towa limes.......... -. | en Oe 3 89,077 ee eee 24,957| 21.9 222 284 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western. . SN Feri. [hi d00.) 2. 84,726 nt J TEE Te 8,781; 4.3) 246 257 
International & Great Northern........ 516) 459 PW ivctiss 12.4 89.500 72,406 IT BPA) cos csciee 23.6) 173 158 
Lou'sville, Cincinnati & Lexington..... MT PM Tadd ie | chic Gil icce ee 90,562 ees 952) 1.0) 435 440 
Louisville & Nashville........+- ssceees 967, 921) a 5.0 $90,483 364,623 95,000) i sis. 058 1 71 404 396 
Missoun, Kansas & Texas ...........+++ ie PRES ORS FPS 253 125 ee 12.8 $22 285 
Missouri Pacific....... Swccveeesevene- 426) ADB). ce celensscejcceves 267,044 14.781)...0000000) 5.8} 627 592 
Mobile & Ohi0...... ccceeseeeereereeeee 527; 527)..... 96,932 eer 3.2) 184 178 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis......| 341) 341.02... eee ee cece ee 131 ,646 Ce a | 3.3) 386 374 
Paducab & Memphis 115, 115 . 15,577 BEBE) cccccceces 19.5 135 113 
Philadelphia & Erie ...........-ese+ee0 | 268) 288 163 501 956. NG) i 520 cneste 92,785 36.2 568) 890 
St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute—Belle-, } 

Ville Line. ....ceeeceesesecsereeceeees | 71 TU .cccee cccceelececee 31,738 29,564 2,174). ..secenee 7.3; 447) 416 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern...; 685, 685)............. 2.6.6. 292,400 257,587 SE BIB) 5.650080 13.5 427 376 
St. Lows, Kansas City & Northern ..... 530 snack aanetrale ah ite-s 193 622 , | | ee 23,046 10.6 365 408 
St. Louis & San Francisco......... ancae 328 i eames 96,424 81,769 COBB ncccscsecs 9.9) 94 268 
St. Louis & Southeastern. —........ 56 ataantsane pe leces ee 9.,:64 89,459 DFE vesncsoncn 1.9) 256 251 
Toledv, Peoria & Warsaw........ ee 5 7 | ti nesnad 74,359 SERGE) cccceseds 18,307 19.7) 3.4 391 
NOUN hs cis ssh bad ecuththesd needs 628 628 273,767 271,978 | Repay 0.7) 436 433 

TOUS: ..00ccercscepene scesereses 14 342, 13,797 $5,834,273 $6,224,496 $192,297 $532,520!...... $407, $451 
Total increase or decrease..... .. seeeeeleceees Euemaneg Ge usengessneenleb adsawes 390,223 }.Bheseccclscccse 
RAILROAD EARNINGS, SEVEN MONTHS ENDING JULY 31 
Mileage. Earoings. Earnings per mile. 
Name of Road, - : — 
1877. | 1876. In. Dec Per c. 1877. 1876. Increase. Decrease P.c.| 1877. 1876.| Inc. | Dec. P.c. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.../ 711) 688 23/..... 3.3) $1,230,691 $1,239,996].......... $9,305 0.8) $1,731 41,802 ...... $71 3.9 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids &| | | 

Nowtherm.... 22.800 -cccee ons 401, 501,958 660,655}.... 24.0) 1,262) 1,645) ..... 396 24.0 
Cairo & St. Lowis.........00.06. | 146) 138,861 145,757} 47| Q61| vOBl...... 47\ 4.7 
Canada Southern........-..+++ | 462) 452 1,032,275 938,679) 8.8] 2,284) 2,099 $185/..... 88 
Ventral Pacific. .....ccccces cece 1,634 1,315, 319) eeee| 24.3) 9,066,000") 9,566,167]. 5U2,167' 5.2) 5,548’ 7,z76)....../ 1,728 23.7 
Chicago & Alton....... ....+. 679 650, 20)... 4.5, 2,341,902 2,650,372)..........| 308,470 11.6] 3,449/ 4,077|......| 628) 15.4 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul..| 1,402 1,400, 2).... 0.1 3.515,460' 4,645,787).......... 1,130,327 24.3) 2,507) 3,318). 811 24.4 
Cleveland, Mt. Vernun « Delaw. 157 157 tees) bapaldacdio« 208,669 | ee 3,117 1.5) 1,829) 1,349). 20\ 1.5 
Denver & Riv Grande...... eseee 278 145 133). eco} 98.9 378,093 243,972 BOA 1S8). wc cseves 55.0) 1,360, 1,683)...... 323 19.2 
Illinois Central, Illinois lines...) = 707 FOG) Secglesccleccece 2,549,119! 3,060,661;.......... 511,542 16.7) 3,606, 4,329)...... 723 16.7 
Indianapolis, Bloom. & West’n..| 344 OT Os Ey aaa 664,122 858,098 ......... 193,916 22 6) 1,931; 2,494 563 22.6 
International « Gt. Northern... 516, 469) -B7.... 0 12.4 746,451 639,517 a ae 16.7) 1,447, 1,393 a 3.9 
Louisville, Cincinnata & Lex-! | } 

ANQtON .... cc cceceecccccceccss | 208 BOB) ccvelcccciccccce 599,876 582,010 i | a 3.1} 2,884 2,798 ae 2 3.1 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas......., 786 RC ewiivit tecnnen 1,684,059 1 642,148 41,911 esses! 2.6] 2,143) 2,089 __j eee 2.6 
Missouri Pacific........ - 426 Mibcedethavélence ce 2,074,502 2,004,242 70,260 «.+. 3.5) 4,870) 4,705 166)... .| 3.5 
Mobile & Ovio .......0+-.eeeee 527 Mal ssAshancelscoeme 923,781 947,438) .... cco ee 23,657, 2.5! 1,753) 1,798)...... 45 2.5 
Nashville, Cha'ta ooga & St. 

LOWB 20. 2s. cece eee cee eeee Sat; = BAll.... «22. f eee 942,639 1,004,031 .......... 61,392, 6.1 2,764) 2,944...... 180 6.1 
Paducah & Memphis........... 115 Pe ere 101,836 EN «antinemees 17,209 14.4 886} 1,036..... 150 14.4 
Philadelphia & Erie...... ..... 286 SOG cstv asctivcaes 1,653,364; 1,822,0.7 ......... 268,643! 14.7 5,394) 6,326. ....| 932! 14.7 
St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute, | | 

Believille Lane ........+.+04. 7 TRL vis sd since Jecseee 269,431) 265,088 Rec aneakss 1.6 3,795) 3,734 a 1.6 
St. Louis, Lron Mt. & Southern. . 635 ES FS Re 2,224,541) 1,976,973 247,568}... cece 12.5 3,248] 2,886 469)..... 12.5 
St. Louis, Kansas City & North’n 530 521 Bienes 1.7, 1,604,844) 1,716,424...... 111,580 6.5) 3,028) 3,294...... 266) 8.1 
St. Louis & San Francisco...... + 9328 Manda ehretuatace 708,966) 699,079 Oo ccanae .| 1.4) 2,161) 2,181 | ite 1.4 
St. Louis & Southeastern ...... 356 cea Desaleane.ne 578,669) AL. cuanan exis 8,275, 0.6) 1,626) 1,635....... 10| 0.6 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw........ BBT| ABT noe) eee Jeceeee 572,563) 786 051 .......... 213,188 27.1) 2,417) 3,317...... 900) 27.1 
Wabash.......cceee. cocccccces 628 628 .... eee eee ee 2,259,530) 2,358,096 .......... 98,566 4.2) 3,592) 3,755....... 163' 4.2 

Deter crcessess ss comeens RU CR OOE. OOD 605 ots cass 38,472,602| 41,378,013 $716,516 3,621,927|..... $2,961 $3,342 ...... $381 11.4 
Total increase or decrease. ......|.--.-+ De whe DP Meseubinenwsl coccdccvcciecceacenes MERMEL TW acacuslacedas) ences |pescsicoce 








branch of the Ceutral Pacific, connecting it with Virginia City 
and the mines of the Comstock lead. It is 51% miles long, 
running trom Virginia City, Nev., by a very circuitous route to 
Reno, and’ bas a large business. It 18, we believe, cniefly 
owned in San Francisco. 
trie. . 

Wepbagh & tne. Ind., Aug. 25,a meeting was held in re- 
sponse to a call of a large uumber of farmers, merchants, mil- 
lers, ete., requesting all the counties on the line of the 
Wabash & Erie Canal to meet to consider a medns of reopen- 
ing the canal to navigation. Resolutions were adopted asking 
Congress to make appropriations for that purpose, and a com- 
mittee of two from each county was appointed to push the pro- 
ject. a 

Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

Mr. Edmund Wragge, Manager of the Toronto, Grey & 
Bruce, bas lately made an examination of this road and a re- 
port thereon to Sir Charles Fox & Sons, of London. The route, 
as given in the report, is from Martin’s Ferry on the Ohio, op- 
posite Wheeling, up the Ohio to Portland, six miles; thence 
by a tunnel into the Short Creek valley and up that stream and 
Piney Fork to Hopedale, 22 miles from Martin’s Ferry, There 
two tunnels are required to reach the valley of the Connotton, 
which the road will follow 11 miles to Browerstown. Thence 
northward through Zoar, Navarre and the Pigeon Run coal 
field to Burton on the Fort Wayne road, 85 miles from Martin’s 
Ferry, and thence through Orrville, Pike, New London and 
Norwalk to Huron on Lake Erie, 155 miles from the Obio Kiver 
terminus. A branch of 12 miles from Milan to Sandusky is 
also proposed. From Martin’s Ferry to Burton the road runs 
through the coal country ot southeastern Ohio ; thence to Hu- 
ron through a good agricultural region. : 

Mr. Wragge estimates the probable freight business at 150,000 
tons of coal, 1,500,000 bushels of grain and a large amount of 
lumber and general f.eight. He estimates the probable traftic 
at $172,500 per year for passengers, $400,000 for freight and 
$45,000 from other sources, $617,500 in all ; expenses at 60 per 
eent., leaving net earnings of $247,000, or enough to pay inter- 
est on $3,500,000. With regard to this estimate, however, it 
should be remembered that tie country to be served is alread 

retty well supplied with railroads, that on the propose 

ine there are nine railroad crossings, and that a considerable 

part oi the line is parallel and near to the Cleveland, Tusca- 
rawas Valley & Wheeling, so that competition will be met al- 
most at every point. : A 

A supplementary report gives the following as the present 
condition of the road: Huron to Norwalk, 12.5 miles, com- 
pleted and in operation; Norwalk to New London, 17 
miles, one mile of track laid, three miles graded and six miles 
more nearly so; New London to Pike, 26 miles, five graded ; 
Pike to Burion, 15 miles, no work done; Burton to Navarre, 
14.3 miles, 10 graded ; Navarre tu Bowerstown, 30.5 miles, two 

zraded ; Bowerstown to Hopedale, 18.4 miles, four miles of 
feats work graded ; Hopedale to Portland, 15 miles, seven 
graded; Portland to Martin’s Ferry, 6 miles, no 
work done ; in all, 154.7 miles, on which 13.5 miles of track are 
laid and 31 miles more graded. The contractor has 2 engines, 
1 passenger and baggage, 2 box and 19 flat carsin use, The 





road is of 3 ft. gauge, has ruling grades of 52.8 feet per mile, 
the sharpest curve 380 tt. radius; the iron used is 35 lbs. per 
yard, the ties 6 ft. long and 7 by 5 inches section. ; 





~ ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs. 


This company owns a line from Kansas City, Mo., north by 
west to Council Bluffs, Ia., 199.3 miles, with a branch from 
Amazonia, Mo., to Hopkins, 50.2 miles, making 249.5 miles in 
all. It is equipped with 27 engines; 18 passenger and 11 bag- 
gage and mail cars; 150 box, 22 stock, 325 combination and 12 
caboose or way cars ; 1 pay, 2 wrecking and 83 road cars. 

I'he general account was as follows at the close of the fiscal 
year, Dec. 31, 1876: 

BOOS (G11,100 Yok walle). oss accc cvaccsstcd Oebsccsveces $2,789,413 66 


OS COST GEE TOE WIS) 0 icc cccccc csdeveanpenekeb oacset 6,909,000 00 
Long notes, bills and accounts payable, floating debt... 1,307,298 13 
| PPT eee eee 297,240 02 
RUNGE 4. 6 ca cuba auwa:d Gn600 dkbdakseeees cinecke 34,457 37 


Zotak BAR AA DOP. BIA. oon 080sc0cnsddnecerceres $11,337,409 18 
Construction, equipment and real estate 
(BEB CEG DOR WIA, oncncccscccncteaessus $10,602,554 46 
Miscellaneous accounts and balances..... 396,644 90 
Cash and materials on haud.............. 45,867 73 
Suspense (interest) account...........++. 109,830 00 
Balance of income accouut.......... s+. 182,512 09 





11,337,409 18 





Since the close of the year arrangements have been made to 
reorganize the company, as noted below. 
The work done was as follows: 


1876. 1875. Decrease. P.c. 


Train mileage ......-seeeece--+ 903,885 805,062 2,177 0.3 
Passenger mileage............. 11,460,005 12,948,031 1,488,026 11.5 
Tonnage mileage ............++ 33,338,212 34,337,588 999,376 2.9 
The earnings for the year were : 

1876. 1875. Inc. or Dec. P. 6. 
Passengers...... $424,869 19 $528,841 40 Deo.. $103,972 21 19.7 
Freight ........ 717,457 40 746,665 99 Dec.. 29,208 59 3.9 
Mail, express,etc. 99,002 68 87,198 95 Imc.. 11,803 78 13.5 














Total...... $1,241,329 27 $1,362,706 34 Dec..$121,377 07 8.9 
Working expen’s 827,704 74 917,823 40 Dec.. 90,118 66 9.8 
pO ee oe 55,000 00 60,005 79 Dec.. 5,005 79 8.3 
Rentals.......... 25,413 08 33,007 67 Dec.. 7,594 59 23.0 

Total...... $908,117 82 $1,010,836 86 Dec..$102,719 04 10.2 





$333,211 45 











Net earnings.... $351,869 48 Dec.. $18,668 03 5.3 


Gross earn. per 

RRS 4,975 27 5,461 75 Dec.. 468 48 68.9 
Net earn. per 

Wa Needs 1,335 52 1,410 30 Dec.. 7478 6.3 
Per cent. work- 

ing expenses... 66.67 67.35 Dec.. 0.68 1.0 
Per cent. all exps. 73,15 74.18 Dec.. 1.03 14 


During the early part of the year there wasa loss of business 
| from competition, which terminated April 1, by an amicable 





agreement. Expenses were increased by $39,456 for protection 
of track against the encroachments of the Missouri River. 
About 4,000 tons of steel rails have been Jaid in the last two 
years and the equipment increased. 

Since the close of the year the company has been. reorgan- 
ized without foreclosure, under an agreement of which the 
following is a summary: 

The mortgaged premises shall be conveyed to a new corpora- 
tion upon the following terms, as nearly as may be practicable 
to wit: 

That said corporation shall issue in payment therefor its 7 
per cent. bonds to the amount of $5,000,000, payable in thirty 
years from the 1st day of January, 1877; said bonds to be con- 
vertible into the common stock on any coupon day up to Jan. 
1, 1887, and secured by a first mortgage on all the franchises and 
property to be conveyed to said corporation. Bonds numbered 
from 1 to 500 inclusive, of $1,000 each, shall be a prior lien up- 
on the property to the residue of said bonds. 

Preferred stock of the new corporation (or in case the same 
cannot legally be issued, then income bonds or scrip in lieu 
thereof), to the amount of $2,500,000, which shall be entitled to 
a dividend each year, not exceeding 6 per cent. in preference 
to any dividend on the common stock in each and every year 
when the net income of the company for that year applicable to 
dividends, shall] be sufficient to pay the same; but the right to 
dividends shail not be cumulative. In the event that income 
bonds are issued, the same shall be made convertible into the 
common stock up to April 1, 1882. Provided it shall be legally 
practicable, all the above mortgage and income bonds shall 
confer on the holders thereof the power to vote. 

Common stock of said corporation shall be issued to an 
amount at least equal to the stock of the present company, and 
not exceeding $3,000,000, for the purposes of this agreement. 

The committee or trustees are to reserve the $500,000 mort- 
gage bonds of prior lien to exchange for the $500,000 first-mort- 
gage bonds of the Council Bluffs & St. Joseph Railroad, due 
Jan. 1, 1880, and the balance of tho-e mortgage bonds, together 
with the preferred stock or income bonds, are to be issued to 
holders of the old bonds, notes and overdue coupons, in cer- 
tain proportions as specified in the schedule of the committee. 
The new common stock to be issued, share for share, to the old 
Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Rluffs stockholders, and the 
trustees are authorized to effect the whole exchange of securi- 
ties and carry out the megey plan without the organization 
of a new company, if they find it practicable to do so. 


Southern Minnesota. 

This rosd extends from Grand Crossing, Minn., on the Missi-- 
sippi, opposite La Crosse, westward to Winnebago City, 170 
miles. It has recently been sold under foreclosure of the sec- 
ond mortgage, leaving a first mortgage of $3,340,000 on the 
road, and a new company has been organized, but for the year 
covered by the latest report, that ending Dec. 31, 1876, it was 
in the hands of a receiver. 

The equipment consists of 14 engines; 4 passenger, 2 passen- 
ger and Rameens and 3 mail and express cars; 197 box, 83 flat 
and coal and 7 caboose cars; 1 tool and 1 pile-driver car. 

There isa land grant, from which 907.43 acres were sold 
during the year for $7,784.28, leaving 149,123 acres unsold; be- 
sides 9,000 acres selected but not yet deeded to the company. 

The work done during the year was as follows: 








1876. 1875. Inc. or Dec. P c. 
Train mileage, passenger...... 107,023 108,415 Dec. 1,392 1.3 
- = Troight...... <: 171,556 183,118 Dec.11.562 6.3 
ee ae SOFVICEs. .. ces ce 33,727 37,034 Dec. 3,307 8.9 
es switching...... 25,309 37,249 Dec 11,940 32.1 
| peeerececceme 337,615 365.3816 Dec.28,201  & 
Passengers carried.............. 54,098 54,101 Dec 3 . 
Tons freight carried............178,259 169,594 Inc. 8,66& 65.1 
Av No. loaded cars per freight 
WOE 6 ccs ces ceccase aessecbacde 14.62 13.56 Inc. 1. 7.8 
Cost of engine service per mile. 26.0 cts. 24.) cts Inc. 1.9 cts. 7.9 


Three empty cars are counted as two loaded ones. The pro- 
portion of empty to loaded cars last year was, on east-bound 
trains, 1 to 9.68; on west-bound trains, 1 to 1.36. Of the total 
topnage 64.3 per cent..was wheat and flour, and 19.17 per cent. 
lumber and forest products. Most of the apparent increase in 
cost of locomotive service is due to a reduction in the allowances 
made for switching mileage. The earnings for the year were : 

1876. 1875. Inc, or Dec, P.c. 

Freight.........+. $511,903 93 $506,798 50 Inc.: $5,105 43 1.0 
Passengers. ...... 90,593 47 86,958 14 Inc.. 3,635 33 4.2 
Mails andexpress. 19,415 91 20,118 04 Dec.. 70213 3.5 
5 











Miscellaneous..... 14,927 90 9,735 60 Inc.. 5,192 30 653 
OS céa<s $636,841 21 $623,610 28 Inc .. $13,230 93 2.1 
Expenses ......... 413,197 28 364,942 32 Inc.. 48,254 96 13.2 
Net earnings...... $223,643 93 $258,667 96 Dec.. $35,024 03 13.5 
Gross earnings per 
| ae 3,746 12 3,668 30 Inc.. 7782 2.1 
Net earn. per mile. 1,315 55 1,521 58 Dec.. 206 03 13.5 
Per cent. of exp’es. 64.88 58.32 Inc.. 6.36 10.9 
The Receiver’s income account is as follows: 
RD AG: GA GRRE  ciacaksiecdedevepan titctnddcotbakuewe $53,690 53 


PUGS GUNMEN TE NEEGs o acneoncsacingee 660009 hesebsWesbats en 223,643 93 
EN MIE neon cnenneesenctinsaetnccennibetetaviansa 150 00 

MS Stn o 6hcns.o04en00tesqeuecesten esacestnemenbes $277,484 46 
Construction and equipment 
DROS GI GEBD 5 bec crvicccesecccecccepcccesss 





— 171,874 51 





I, Ds Mla, MOines ndcadssonehonsvanteabbacs da $99,609 95 
The Receiver’s balance of assets and liabilities at the close of 
the year was as follows : . 
Due from companies, individuals, etc...............ceeee $18,251 95 
Supplies and materials on hand..............c-.eceeeseces 40,720 21 
Cash on hand and in registry of Court.................6. 84,955 57 
i Oe Ce TP ET OPT ey mee $143,927 73 
Due other Companies. ...ccccccccccccccccscces $4,917 52 
Se Anan +92 00k pndseesacerseeesncecan 14,983 11 
Due for supplies and materiais................ 11,680 33 
Mn nen6oslebs on cine connengencaedsensengien es 12,736 82 
— 44,317 78 
BRAS OF COI sins ic ocd s oS veddceccbie ocdescetWews $99,609 95 


Grain and lumber shipments, as well as land sales, fell off on 
account of the grasshopper invasion. The expenses were largely 
increased by the heavy spring freshets in the Root River val- 
ley, destroying bridges and washing out embankments. These 
freshets also stopped through traffic for 17 days in all. The 
renewals required in consequence of these freshets were 1,259 
feet of pile and trestle bridges, one span (107 ft.) of Howe 
truss, and 34 mules of embankment. 

To provide against future trouble much rip-rapping of 
banks has been done and stronger abutments for bridges Eave 
been put in. In renewals of track, 6.07 miles have been laid 
with steel and 1.14 miles with iron rails; 83,572 new ties and 
2,285 bridge ties were put in. Of new work, 3,237 feet of new 
sidings were built, the grade at Isinours cut down, and one 
pile bridge filled in. One passenger and 12 freight cars were 
added to equipment, and 14 freight cars built to replace old 
ones. Much new fencing is needed, owing to the increase in 
stock kept along the line. 





ee year rights of way for 36.51 miles were acquired, 
leaving 46.77 miles yet to be acquired, 





